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Pray, ma’am, ask the bir - dies all, The birds and bir - dies, great and small. 
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2 Soon they came, from bush and tree, | 4 A Woodpecker came from his hole in the tree, 
Singing sweet their songs of glee, And brought his bill to the company 
Each one fresh from its cosy nest ; For the cherries ripe and the berries red ; 
Each one dress’d in its Sunday best. | ’Twas a very long bill, so the birdies said. 


3 The Wren and Cuckoo danced for life, | 5 They danced all day till the sun was low; 
The Raven walts’d with the Yellow-bird’s wife: | Till the mother-birds prepared to go, 
The awkward Owl and the bashful Jay When one and all, both great and small, 
Wish’d each other a very good day, Flew home to their nests from the Birdies’ ball. 
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THE LAST 


NIGHT OF THE OLD YEAR. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Ir was the last night of the old year, but 
Shafton Castle was no longer, as in happier 
days, blazing with light and ringing with mer- 
riment, for the heir to all this state and wealth 
was absent, and had been absent for years, and 
no one knew whether he was alive or dead. 

Two women stood within a lofty, uncasemented 
Gothic window, in that part of the castle which 
had been in ruins since the civil wars, and which 
overlooked the ancient church and its grave- 


yard. One was young and beautiful, but with 


a certain sadness in her face, as if she had $ 


already experienced sorrow, ‘and had almost- 
bidden farewell to hope. The other was mid- 
dle-aged, but appeared older even than her 
years; she often coughed, and with a deep, 
hollow cough, as if seriously ill. 

“Oh! if we could only hear from Percy,” the 
latter said. “If we even knew that he was 
alive—that we might hope to see him some- 


time——” 





“IT cannot—I cannot,” said the elder lady. 
“What? Have light and warmjh when my 
poor Percy lies cold and still, like the dead 
there below?” 

To understand our story we must go back for 
more than three years, to a morning in March, 
when the whole household, at the castle, was in 
commotion. The great Shafton topaz, a gem 
said to have been brought from the far East, 
when the Shaftons were Crusaders, and which 
had been worn as a talisman by every Shafton 
since, had suddenly disappeared. ‘Who had 
stolen it?” was the question each asked of the. 
other with blanched face, and to which no one 
could reply. At last Lady Alice Stanhope sought 
Lady Shafton’s chamber. 

“Have you had no suspicions yet?” she said. 

Lady Shafton looked up and answered, ‘No. 
Percy has just been here, and says that he has 
no clue to its loss whatever. When his dear 
father died it was put away, as is the custom, 


“God’s will be done,” murmured the other, ; for Percy’s majority; but yesterday, when you 
in a low voice, full of suppressed emotion. ; made a point of his going to the ball with you, 
Then, as the gale whirled the snow in at the ’ and asked him, as a favor, to wear the ring, he 
window, from the great fir-tree in front, she { desired me to have it ready for him. So I took 
aided, wrapping her companion’s cloak tighter § it out of my jewel-casket and laid it on the 
about the feeble figure, “‘but do come in, dear ; toilet-table ready for him. When he came for 
lady Shafton. Indeed, indeed, you are not fit ; it, it was gone, as you know. There was no 
to be here.” time to search for it then; but to-day every 

A hale, hearty man was hardly fit to be there. { nook and corner of the castle has been ex- 
It had been snowing fiercely all day, but had § amined.” 
now cleared off, and the wind was rising fast, ‘«Was no one in your room?” 
getting keener and wilder every minute. The “No one. That is, no one except Elsie.” 
old oak, that, leafless as it was, half hid the “Ah! Elsie.” 
ancient church-tower from sight, writhed inthe; . There was not much in the words, but the 
gale, with a moan like some lost spirit in tor- ; tone made Lady Shafton look earnestly at her 
ment. The moon waded heavily through the? companion. Lady Alice had a high-bred figure 
driving clouds. At times, the wind would come } and face, with golden hair, and blue eyes, and 
in such puffs, as it whirled around the corner of } many persons thought hera beauty. But others 
the castle, as almost to take the two women from } said she was cold and haughty, and that cruelty 
their feet. At times, as when the younger woman lurked in her steely eyes. This morning those 
spoke now, gusts of snow were driven in upon 3 eyes wore their hardest and most relentless look. 
them. “What do you mean?” said Lady Shafton, 
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“Elsie guilty of taking the ring? 
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Impossible! } has fallen a victim to her wiles. 





Have her in 


Why, I have known her from a child—I have ; and charge her with the theft; and then turn 


trusted her in everything—she loves me as a 
daughter 

“Too much as a daughter,” was the answer, 
with a sneer. ‘Are your eyes still blind, my 
dear Lady Shafton? Elsie Leigh aspires to be 
your successor.” 

“You do not mean—it cannot be! Why, it 
has always been understood that you were to 
marry Percy yourself—the estates join, you 
know ”” stammered the bewildered mother. 

“‘That I was to be the future Countess of 
Shafton was well understood,” answered the 
younger lady, coolly playing with the tassel of 
her morning-dress. ‘But, only yesterday, I 
surprised my young lord and your poor cousin 
and companion,” the contemptuous tone of these 
last words is indescribable, ‘in the garden, bill- 
ing and cooing like a milk-maid and her swain. 
I was bebind one of the big box-trees, and came 
on them by accident, nor could I escape without 
betraying myself, so I was forced to hear, and 
even see a little. Well, to be short, he was 
.pressing her to accept a ring, and promising 
that no other one should ever be his wife. He 
told her that he had to go away to-day, on his 
travels, but that when he was of age he would 
come back, and marry her in defiance of every- 


body: I suppose he meant you and me, and the 
will of his father, the late earl.” 
Lady Shafton sprung to her feet, white with ; admit that the case against her looked black 


rage. She was a passionate woman, intensely 
proud of her son’s lineage. 

‘‘The upstart—the viper,” she cried. ‘I will 
order her, this very minute, to leave the house. 
How does she dare, the daughter of a common 
clergyman, even though a cousin of our house—”’ 

She broke down, choked by rage. The Lady 
Alice laid her hand on the elder woman’s arm. 

«A moment, my dear Lady Shafton. Let us 
avoid scandal, at least such as may affect your 
noble house. This girl, this Elsie, must be dis- 
missed, but not on such a plea. Turn her off, 
but do it for stealing the topaz.” 

“The topaz?” 

“Yes! Don’t you see? She was the only 
person in the room beside yourself. If she is 
base enough to entrap your son, she is base 
enough for the other. 
the ring; that the title and wealth always go 
with its possessor, and that, if the ring is lost, 
so will they be; and she probably thinks, the 
silly fool, that by taking the ring she will secure 
Percy and become Countess of Shafton. To me 
it is perfectly clear. But say not a word of the 


scene yesterday. Let no one suspect that Percy > termined to discover Elsie’s retreat. 


* 


She knows the legend of 
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her off before all the servants. Percy is away 
and cannot interfere, and in a few months he 
will forget her.” 

It is astonishing what power a cold, crafty 
person, like Lady Alice, has over passionate 
natures like Lady Shafton. The latter was 
mere tool in the hands of the younger woman. 

But Elsie, when summoned, made a brave 
fight for her good name. She came in, fresh 
and buoyant, in all the splendor of her sweet 
beauty, and though her cheek paled, at first, at 
the accusation, she soon rallied. 

‘“‘Steal the topaz!” she exclaimed. “Lady 
Shafton, you cannot think it. You know you 
took the ring out of its box, and laid it on the 
toilet-table yourself. You held it up for me to 
see, and I came and looked on it; but I did not 
touch it: I never have ahs! it in my life.” 

But all her protestations were useless. In 
vain she pointed out that the toilet-table stood 
by the window, and that the casement was open, 
because the day had been warm. 

“‘Some one may have entered by that way,” 
she said. But Lady Shafton answered that the 
window was thirty feet from the ground, and 
that no tree stood near, by which a thief might 
have climbed up. In short, even those who 
were Elsie’s friends, and her sweet ways had 
made many in that household, were forced to 


enough. As for Lady Shafton, she had no 
doubts. So a carriage was ordered out, and 
Elsie was driven to the nearest station, penui- 
less and disgraced. 

Percy came up from London, the next day, oa 
a last visit to the castle. He found a blotted, 
hurried note from Elsie, returning the few little 
gifts he had made to her, and saying that she 
had gone away and would never see him again. 
A stormy interview followed between him and 
his mother. Lady Shafton said, truly, that she 
did not know where Elsie had gone. “The girl 
bought her ticket for London,” she told her son, 
‘‘and said to the groom she would go from that 
place to her real destination. She knows she is 
guilty, and means to hide her shame.” 

“‘Mother,” said Percy, ‘I will not, even from 
you, bear such words about Elsie. God will yet 
make her innocence clear. But never, so long 
as you and I live, will I put foot on this threshold 
again, till you have acknowledged to Elsie that 
you wronged her.” And with these words he 
rushed away, leaving Lady Shafton in a swoo!. 

He rushed away, and hurried to London, de- 
But his 
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efforts were in vain. After months of painful § 
suspense, he gave up the search in despair, and 
went abroad;.and the next heard of him was 
that he was serving in the India mutiny, and 
had been last seen at the siege of Delhi. Then 
he was missed, and it was believed he was dead. 

Meantime, at Shafton Castle, there was grief 
and mourning. Lady Shafton still believed in 
Elsie’s guilt, but she mourned her son’s deser- 
tion, and she would not be comforted. The 
Lady Alice had returned home. The mischief 
worked by her had been greater than she in- 
tended; but she did not regret it: the accusa- 
tion had not been hatched merely for revenge; 
it was one she firmly believed to be true; and 
so, indeed, did everybody, until more than two 
years after Percy’s disappearance. 

It was while the Lady Alice was on a visit to 
Shafton Castle, that she was sitting with Lady 
Shafton in the western porch, one summer day. 

$ 





; 


They were not far from the oriel-window, which 
looked out from the dressing-room of the mis- 
tress of the castle. A thunder-storm had come 


up suddenly, and the ladies, somewhat alarmed 


by tho rapid peals, had risen to go in, when 4 
bolt struck right in front of them, blasting and } 
splitting a giant oak on the Jawn. The vast 
fabric fell directly toward them, and as it fell, 
a raven’s nest, that had stood for years in its 
topmost branches, was shot forward almost to 
The startled rooks flew off in every 
direction. But Lady Shafton, who had, at first, 
sprung back in wild terror, suddenly darted 
forward, for there, rolling toward her, over the 
hard road. below, was the lost topaz ring. 

“Oh! my son, my son!” she cried. ‘Oh, 
Elsie! See, Lady Alice, we were both mis- 
taken. The rooks must have carried it off 
through my open window. God forgive you 
and me!” 

From that day, the search for Elsie was re- 
newed, and went on simultaneously with in- 
quiries for Percy. At last, Elsie’s hiding-place 
was discovered, and thither Lady Shafton went 
herself by the next train. The poor child was 
living, as a nursery governess, in a remote cor- 
ner of Cornwall, and little expected to see Lady 
Shafton, when called so unexpectedly from her 
young charges. The sincere repentance, but 
more than all the failing health and hopeless 
grief of her old mistress, moved Elsie to such a 
degree, that she could not refuse to accompany 
Lady Shafton home. In that burst of passionate 
grief, as she fell on the mother’s heart, all was 
forgotten and forgiven. From that day the two 
had never been parted, but lived together as 
mother and daughter. ‘If ever Percy comes ¢ 


their feet. 





back,” Lady Shafton would say, as she leaned, 
weeping, on Elsie’s shoulders, “you will be my 
daughter, in name, as well as in reality. Oh! 
to think you have forgiven me.” 

Lady Alice was no longer seen at Shafton 
Castle. She was still unmarried, and probably 
would always remain so. Though compelled 
to admit that Elsie was innocent, she never- 
theless hated her rival as only such natures can 
hate. Lady Shafton had no desire to see Lady 
Alice. She traced her son’s absence, now that — 
she knew all, to Lady Alice’s interposition; and 
the proud heiress had become as distasteful to 
her’as Elsie had been before. 

Meantime no word came from Percy. Letters 
had been written by his mother to every pos- 
sible point where he could be looked for, and 
agents were dispatched to India to search for 
information; but all to no purpose. - A year had 
nearly passed since Elsie had returned to Shaf- 
ton Castle. 
ing herself of her boy’s death, was going slowly, 
but surely, down to the grave. Elsie, herself, 
had given up all hope, but, with the unselfish- 
ness of her nature, thought only of Lady Shaf- 
ton’s sorrow. To-night, the last of the old 
year, the poor mother was utterly prostrated. 
In vain Elsie sought to distract her grief. Lady 
Shafton went from room to room, wringing 
her hands, and talking of the boyhood of Percy, 
and especially of the Christmas and New-Year’s 
festivities, which had always been kept up in 
his honor. ‘Never, never again shall I see 
him!” she cried, weeping. At last, she could 
not contain herself in the inhabited parts of the 
eastle, but insisted on going to the ruined 
window overlooking the grave-yard, where we 
left her and Elsie. Poor Elsie! her own heart 
was well-nigh breaking: sad memories were at 
work with her also; but she put her own troubles 
out of sight, and devoted herself only to her 
companion. “* 

“Do not ask me,” said Lady Shafton, con- 
tinuing the conversation. ‘If I could die here, 
I might be happy. ) Would that the New-Year 
might find me still and cold, like Percy.” 

“Hush! What is that?” cried Elsie, sud- 
denly. ‘Surely I heard a gate-latch clicking. 
Yes! somebody is coming into the grave-yard, 
as if from the rectory behind the church. Can 
it be—can it—— Oh! dear Lady Shafton, don’t 
you know——-” 

Slowly and feebly, leaning on a stick, with a 
slouched hat and a heavy cloak, more like an 
old man tottering on the brink of the grave 
than a youth just arriving at mature years, the 
person she pointed at came on. The wind blew 


The broken-hearted mother, accus- 
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his garments about him, and he had to pick his 
way carefully among the graves; but there was 
something in the bearing of the form, some- 
thing in the mere step itself, that made Elsie’s 
pulse beat quick and fast. 

It was a path by which no one, except the 
old rector, ever approached the castle, for it 
led to a private postern, at the angle where the 
ruined part of the edifice joined on to the por- 
tion which was still inhabited. But the person 
approaching was not the rector, as Lady Shafton 
also saw, even with her dim sight. 

“It is Percy, is it not?” she gasped, breath- 
lessly, clinging to Elsie’sarm. ‘Percy! Percy! 
Oh! my son Pe 

Her voice rose high and piercing, in a wild 
scream, and the stranger, looking up, saw the 
two figures for a moment in the moonlight; but 
only for a moment, for Lady Shafton had sunk 
down in aswoon, and Elsie was bending over her. 

What more have we totell? For it was Percy, 
as the reader has discovered, and who was 
soon at his mother’s side. Half an hour later 
he was sitting, with Elsie’s hand in his, narrat- 
ing the story of his return to Lady Shafton, who 
lay on a sofa, in the warm, bright drawing- 
room, holding his other hand between both of 
hers. He told how he had been captured at 


Delhi; how he had been nursed by one of the} 
rebel Sepoys, whom, in former times, he had 
favored; and how, months afterward, assisted } 
by the same hand, he had made his escape, and } appear at the wedding, but went suddenly to 


reached the British lines in safety. He told 
how, on arriving at Calcutta, invalided, he had 








‘I thought to send our old friend, the rector, 
on ahead, to break the news,” he said, “but he 
had been summoned to the bedside of a dying 
parishioner, and so I came alone: not as quickly 
as I would have come, in former days, for my 
wounded leg is still painful and weak: but when 
I recognized you, dear mother, and Elsie here 
beside you, I believe I almost ran. Thank 
God! I find you both alive!” 

Bronzed and bearded as he was, grown manlicr 

and older-looking, the two women hardly re- 
cognized him, when he came down to break- 
fast the next morning. Elsie, blooming with 
joy and love, seemed, he thought, lovelier than 
ever, as she greeted him. 
" *Lady Shafton joined their hands, as she 
entered, saying, ‘‘God bless you, my children, 
and make all your lives as happy as this New- 
Year’s day! I shall not die now; I shall live, 
I feel, for many a long year; but, if you would 
show that you both forgive me, let this dear 
child become, soon, my daughter in name as she 
is already my daughter in heart.” 

Her wish was carried out. 

A quiet, sweet-faced bride, with shy, brown 
eyes, Elsie herself, looking more beautiful than 
ever, was married, within a fortnight, at the 
old church, by the old rector himself. A more 
fitting countess, everybody said, had never 
entered Shafton Castle as its mistress. The 
Lady Alice, however, it was noticed, did not 


Italy, to stay for some years, it was said. 
With the advent of its mistress, and with the 


found the letters dispatched for him, and how } ring restored to its rightful owner, the old castle 


he had taken the next steamer and landed at 
Southampton only the night before. It was a 
tale interrupted many times by breathless in- 
quiries from his mother, and by anxious, loving 
looks from Elsie. 


flowered out into a second bloom, richer and 
more royal than the best of its by-gone splen- 


; dors. Ever after, too, in memory of its lord’s 


return, high festival was always kept on the 
LAST NIGHT OF THE OLD YEAR. ~ 


RED LEAVES. 


BY ROBERT HANNAY. 


Tne year is on the wane, 
Red leaves are scant on the trees, 
The fields are vacant of grain, 
A chill is over the seas. 
There are solemn memories 
Hannting the heart and brain; 
List to the wind on the roof, the plash of the dreary rain. 
The year is wearing away, 
There’s a crystal over the rills: 
Dead are the lilies of May, 
The purple heath of the bills. 
The little maiden chills, 
Amid shadows long and gray; 
List to"the rain on the roof, the breeze on the window-sills. 





Young was she and fair, 

With health in her sweet eyes; 
We have sore need of prayer, 

For beauty sickens and dies. 

*T was a sorrowful season of sighs, 
When we missed the gleam of her hair; 

List to the wind/on the roof, the rush of rain from the skies. 

The year will soon be dead, 

Desolate are the leas; 
The swallows long have fled 

To Summer climes and seas. 

Pitiless blows the breeze, 
Pitiless are the skies; 


2 Did love forsake the world when death closed those fond eyes? 
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ANNETTE LYLE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD,” ETC., ETC., ETC. + 


AnNETTE LyLe walked up the broad flight of } his university and law studies abroad, he found 
steps that led te Mr. Samuel Johnson’s hand-; it a beautifully ordered palace, on which as 


some mansion at Riverview, and pulled the 
silver knob of the door-bell with so tremulous 
a hand that the faint vibration of the wire 
gained no attention, at first, in the servants’ 


much wealth had been spent by the reluctant 
Mr. Johnson in ornamenting, as by his prede- 
cessors in building it. 

Charles Dean, who knew nothing of the pro- 


hall below. cess of these reforms, beheld the result with 

While she waited at the door, the sound of satisfaction. His fine taste was gratified by the 
gy voices attracted her, floating across the} surroundings of his mother’s beautiful home, 
lawn, from the side of the house. She looked } his pride in her was increased by seeing her 
around. Where the velvet turf was rolled} grace and magnificence as mistress of the man- 
smoothest in that direction; where the shade; sion. But he had accepted nothing from Mr. 
fell softest from the tall elms and maples, a3 Johnson, till a junior partuership in the firm 
party of ladies ‘and gentlemen were playing; gave him a right in his house. But when he 


croquet. took upon himself the drudgery, that always 


The steel hoops that gleamed like silver, } falls to the youngest of a professional firm, he 
the gayly-colored balls and mallets, the gayer} no longer hesitated to live at his mother's. 
toilets, the bright faces, the fun, the frolic, } Meanwhile the house was filled by that mother 
the animation of the players riveted Annette’s} with pretty cousins of high estate, among whom 
attention like a spectacle from fairy-land. She} it was very pleasant to spend his leisure hours; 
rang again and again, but gtill no servant came. and it was one of these, Violetta Villars by 
At last the game was concluded, and one of the; name, very proud of her alliterative title and 


ladies, the winner, looked up. Parisian education, who claimed his attention 


She was a remarkably pretty girl, in whose; now. 
blonde hair, dressed high and curled, a scarlet} ‘Some one is wanting up there,” she cried, 
bow fluttered, a la Pompadour, matching the} touching his shoulder and pointing to Annette. 
trimmings of her Paris dress. Flitting back-} ‘‘It must be Myra Jones arrived very late—we 
ward and forward without rest or cessation, } will go and see.” 
laughing, quarreling, jesting, chattering, in-} She went, Mr. Dean followed slowly. A little 
dulging in a dozen outside flirtations, and pay-3 nearer, her woman's eye resting on the cheap, 
ing little heed to the game itself till the moment; black dress and dusty boots of the stranger, 
of action arrived, it was easy to see that her} Violetta fell back; and Charles Dean, relieved 
success, at the last, was owing chiefly to her from the fear of meeting his antipathy, Miss 
partner. 3 Jones, went forward more briskly to do the 
He seemed to think so, too, as he stood lean-; honors of his mother’s house. 
ing on his mallet, laughing quietly at the jokes} «Are the servants out, or has no one attended 
and compliments of the rest. He was a tall, } to you?” he inquired, in a tone and manner na- 
fair young man, with keen blue eyes and blonde } turally courteous and gentle. ‘Pray, come in 
whiskers; well-shaped, and with much easy} and rest,” he added, leading the way without 
grace of manner—the son, or rather the step- } ceremony, ‘and I will tell my mother you are 
son, of the house—for his mother, a handsome } here.” 
widow, had married the rich Mr. Johnson while ««It does not matter,” she stammered, flushing 
he was a boy at college, and it was fancied hes painfully under this unaccustomed politeness, 
would be the heir, as he was the partner and} and confusedly accepting the chair he offered. 
favorite of that magnate. “IT am the plain seamstress,” looking at. him 
Mrs. Dean was a lady of aristocratic tastes ; with her shy, beseeching eyes. 
and connections—her plebeian husband bed § Charles Dean glanced curiously at the speaker. 
none; she filled his house, therefore, with her} All her beautiful hair fell about her face. It 
own friends, and arranged it according to her} was dark, luxuriant, short and curling; she 


own fancies. When her son came home from: wore it turned back over a comb, the snaietot 
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ends just touching her long, white, slender neck, { Thought is free, but his feet were fettered by 
which was encircled with a narrow, linen collar } etiquette, and so he never did penetrate to 
and little pin. Her dress was of cheap, black } the lofty chamber where Annette Lyle sat and 
alpaca, but its folds fell with natural grace } sewed—nor did Mr. Dean ever meet her in the 
about her slight form; the dusty boots Vio-} grounds. Her nataral shyness led her, when 
letta ssl emetticl were small and exquisitely { she went out for air and exercise, after her 
shaped; so were the lady-like hands—the fin-} day’s toil was over, into quite different ways 
gers marked by toil with the needle—from { from those the heir of the house would have 
which she had removed the neat gloves. His; chosen. She liked to wander away and sit down 
lawyer’s eye, noting these details, he said to} on the rocks by the river, a little stream whose 
himself, “Poor thing! she can’t be more than} waters flowed backward from the great waves 
nineteen, is orphaned and friendless, and must} of the sea, a few miles off, whose salt breath 
have been delicately bred. Yet here she is, } fanned her cheek and damped her hair. 
earning her living by needlework!” | In spite of the sedentary life she led, these 
He noticed, too, that she was not abashed by } walks, and the kindly atmosphere in which she 
the elegance of his mother’s parlor. She occu-? lived, revived and benefited her. A tender pink 
pied her place with quiet submission, but did; dawned in the little face; her movements lost 
not seem uneasy in it, and was only shy and $ their slowness and languor; something of the 
frightened when he addressed her. The books, 3 elastic grace and life of the youth she had 
the pictures, the piano standing near, seemed missed returned to her. Sewing in het rooms, 
her natural surroundings; she cast upon them ; under tireless task-mistresses, she had grown 
the grateful, appreciative glance of long friend- $ quiet and dull, with the weariness of age upon 
ship. He observed the patient sweetness of pind her, its weight and burden. Now she bloomed 
delicate face; the long lashes, and rare color of } sweet as a rose-bud in the fostering air; the 
her eyes; the sad expression of her soft, un- 3 very servants were kind to her. They liked 
smiling lips; the little, quick characteristic} the little stranger, and strove to show it; she 
movement, like a bird shaking out its ruffed} was so young, so utterly lonely, so pretty, and 
plumage, by which she seemed to order and} so gentle. Even the Scotch gardener, so gruff 
compose her dress and mien in a moment into} and stern, praised her for a ‘bonnie bit lassie,” 


its settled place. and was glad to see her linger over his plants. 


Mrs. Johnson was not slow in discovering 
what a treasure she had gained. She found 


Already she had forgotten him, and her eyes } 
had strayed to the enchanting scene weed 
where the croquet players still lingered. Those’ those deft fingers, governed by an innate taste 
eyes were thoughtful even to sadness, but there} and skill, were apt to fashion far more than the 
was not the faintest shade of envy in their clear } simple uses to which at first she put them. From 
brown lids. ‘Oh! to be one of those bright, } the plainer portions of the family wardrobe, the 
young creatures,” she thought; ‘to have so fair 3 little seamstress passed to the intricate myste- 
a face, so fine a fortune, to wear such beautiful? ries of dress-making and embroidery; and the 
dresses, to reign in such a happy home as this, 3 lady of the house, well pleased, was able to save 
to be so loved, so cherished, adored, and pro-: the expense and waste of the French modiste, 
tected:!”’ who had long ruled over her toilet. Finally, 

She came back to life with a deep sigh as the} the toilet itself was referred to Annette’s taste 
mistress of the house, in robes of heavy silk, } and judgment, and at very liberal wages, and 
rustled in. with no prospect of dismissal, she found herself 

Weeks passed, and Charles Dean had seen} installed in the duties of her novel position. 
nothing more of the shy stranger he had ushered All the gay summer visitors had departed to 
so romantically into the house. Probably she} fashionable resorts; and Mrs. Johnson would 
was at work, he thought, up in the lonely den} have followed them but for her husband’s in- 
at the top of the house, to which he sometimes } disposition. The warm weather, or some other 
saw solitary meals being carried on trays, as to} exciting cause, brought on an attack of gout, 
a State prisoner. Charles Dean, a corner of} which kept him confined to his wife’s room, and 
whose heart those quiet eyes had strangely 3 herself in close attendance on his person. 
touched, thought how he should like to sweeten} Unable to visit the scene of her seamstress’ 
this ‘bread of dependence” with a little human} labors, she had the work brought down and 
kindness, or even to share the “crust” for the} performed near by; and thus the little dress- 
sake of looking in the “rare pale” face that had maker was a daily witness of the sick man’s 
fascinated his fancy. } sufferings, and often the quiet ministrant to his 
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wants. His stately, handsome wife had great 
regard for his wishes, and strove hard to fulfill 
them; but she lacked the light hand and quick 
perception of her paid dependent. 
tte girl sprung up to do some silent office of 
charity, otherwise neglected, she saw the sick 
man’s eyes fixed upon her with a strange gaze 
of pity and interest, and heard real kinduess in 
the brief words with which he thanked her. 

It was in this way that she and Charles Dean 
at last met. Though much more confined to 
business than usual, in consequence of his step- 
father’s absence, he came down at regular in- 
tervals. He and his reports and memoranda 
were summoned, on such occasions, to the large 
chamber, in whose distant bay-window Annette 
sat at her work. 

“We have received all the papers of Purcell 
& Du Page, assigned to us by the heirs of the 
late partners,” the junior one day said, in ex- 
planation of the formidable bag of documents 
that accompanied him; ‘and I have brought 
down such of them as I fancied you would like 
to look over.” 

“Nothing of immediate interest, I-suppose?” 

“No, I fear most of them have been long ne- 
glected. Du Page’s indolence, and Purcell’s 
long absence and death abroad, with their great 
reputation, have accumulated a mass of cases, 


most of which have never been put in shape, 3 


Often as 





“the exact nature of the claim. The case, I 
confess, has greatly interested me. I cannot 
see why it has not been tried long since, for 
even in the event of the mother’s death, the 
child succeeds to her rights.” 

“You had better let the case alone. The 
woman was no doubt an impostor, and feared 
the exposure of her illegal claims; and so drop- 
ped it.” 

His voice sounded forced and harsh, and made 
an unnatural echo in the quiet room. The little 
seamstress suddenly rose from her seat, and 
hastily left the room as he spoke. But not so 
hastily but that Dean could see the flood of 
burning crimson that deluged face, and neck, 
and brow, as she was obliged to pass him in 
going out. 

‘*T should like to undertake the examination, 


’ nevertheless,” said the young man, after this 
3 ae ; iS 
; partial interruption; ‘that is, if you do not 


object.” 

“I do objeot,” returned the other, thickly, 
and rising in his chair. ‘Your time, your 
trouble will be wasted in behalf of a person 
who is, I repeat, dead, or an impostor. Yes! 
dead, or an impostor, or she would have been 
heard of long ago.” 

«But she may not be an impostor,” persisted 
the young man. “She may, indeed, be dead, 
but her child must now be grown up. He or 


and many more, I should fancy, had been aban- ;she may be in such abject poverty as not to 


doned by the clients in despair.” 

“And we are to sift this trash?” 

“Much of the work is done, subject to your 
approval; but the remainder is worth examin- 


ing. 


attention to this suit, brought by Mary Lesley, ; onythe other! 
or Lyle, against the heirs of the late Stephen P. ; cult; the name of the husband is such a common 


§ 
¢ one. 


Johnson, to recover her right of dower in his 
estate, and establish the claims of her child; 


testimony to prove.” 
“As what?” 


afford to press this suit. A rich inheritance, 
his or hers by right, may now actually be used 
to oppress or silence the true heir. Great God, 


sir! think of seventeen years of fraud and in- 
*, should" particularly like to call your } justice on the one hand, and of want and pain 


The investigation may be diffi- 


” 


Why, it was even your own father’s——— 
He ceased suddenly, for his mother was look- 


alleging a secret marriage, which she offers ing at him with warning and alarm. Mr. John- 
¢ son had sunk back in his chair. He was ghastly 


‘ pale, and breathing with difficulty as he mut- 


“There is a marriage certificate, whether ; tered indistinctly, 


genuine or not I cannot say, as it was dated so 


long ago; and witnesses are offered who may } able man. 


‘““My father died at sixty years—a respect- 
How dare you!” 





have died in the interval, as no doubt the plain- With a strange feeling he dared not analyze, 
tiff has, or she would have pressed a claim in- } the young man obeyed a sign from his mother, ° 
volving so much property as is here indicated. } and left the room. As he passed the great hall- 
Du Page has either been bribed by the opposite ; window, he saw the little seamstress in the 
party, or has been criminally negligent in pro- ; ground, with the air and manner of one in 
secuting this thing. It has slept, now, for seven- } deep trouble. Her face was half hidden by her 
teen years.” thick hair, but her little fingers worked ner- 
Mr. Johnson was lying back in his great { vously together. Actuated by a sudden impulse, 
chair, his stern features looking paler and more } he followed her. 
rigid than usual. ‘Il am very sorry,” he began vaguely, as he 
“You will see by these, sir,” he continued, { approached, respecting her grief as if it had 
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apology. 

“It is what must be expected,” she replied, 
turning toward him eyes blind with weeping. 
‘TI should have been prepared, but I could not 
bear it.” 

There was an enigma in her words and ac- ? 
tions which Dean could not understand. He} 
tried, by a few vague but kind words, to soothe } 
her distress. She listened for a moment, then 
glanced up at him with an indescribable look, 
and rushed away. 

He did not follow her again; but that look 
thrilled and haunted him. He moved away } 





PPP 


setransaeinipinsn iesnisansbd 
been a queen’s, and feeling a necessity for ; daughter’s rights and her own, she would have 


won her suit; but she was crushed, hopeless, 
and gave up without a struggle.” 

Mrs. Johnson listened to this story with a 
strangely contracted brow, and repeated it 
afterward to her husband, without comment 
or reservation. The sick man heard her in 
silence; the world was growing dimmer to his 
sight, but he still struggled to be true to the 
teachings he had obeyed all his life. 

Again Charles Dean came down with his 
weekly report from the office; and this time 
there was a look of unusual care upon his face. 
Some anxiety pressed heavily upon him, which 


slowly in a delicious dream. The world grows} the senior partner did not share; nor would the 
wiser every day, but not the heart of two-and- } latter recognize the hints and allusions by which 
twenty. the younger man strove to pave the way to an 
The little dress-maker found her tasks doubly } unwelcome subject. 
hard for the next few days. The invalid, who, “I have, in my leisure hours,” he said, at 
rendered feverish and irritable by advancing } last, very low and gently, ‘‘been occupied with 
disease, seemed particularly harsh and hard} the case in which I told you I felt so much 
with her. He would not dispense with her} interest.” 
presence, notwithstanding his wife’s hints; and } The invalid made a movement of impatience. 
he often questioned her as to her past life and “T find,” he went on, ‘that the woman who 
antecedents. The girl, at such times, wrung} strove to prosecute this claim, died very soon 
her hands secretly, in helpless anguish. after taking the preliminary steps, in great 
Summer lapsed into autumn, and autumn was} seclusion and destitution; and that her child is 
giving place to winter. All the gay butterflies } a girl still living, and always conscious of the 
of fashion were back from their summer haunts } existence of the suit, but is without means to 
long ago, Mrs. Burlington amongst them, their} carry it on. This child is now an inmate of 
chief and queen, who had recommended Annette} your house. Her father, and the husband of 
to Mrs. Johnson, and who now came to inquire} Mary Lyle, was the late Stephen P. Johnson. 
about her favorite. This property is, therefore, undoubtedly hers 
“The girl is well-born, my dear,” she ex-} And, since the death of your unmarried sisters 
plained to Mrs. Johnson, as they sat alone, ’ she is their and your legal heir to the rest.” 
‘cand has a history. Her mother was my inti- There was dead silence in the room. Mrs. 
mate friend at school and abroad; an English } Johnson, very pale, sat listening, but put in no 
officer’s daughter, who eloped with a lieutenant } disclaimer. Presently the sick man rose in 
in her father’s regiment. The poor fellow sold } his bed. 


his commission, and came to this country to} There were tears in his hard, gray eyes.. 


seek his fortune, but died soon after landing, ‘‘Charles,” he said, ‘I love you. Ever since 
leaving. her alone in poverty; and when next I; I married your mother, I have looked upon you 
heard of her, it was by finding this child in} as my son and heir. I acknowledge my father’s 
the Sisters’Asylum, where I had gone to inquire } marriage, and have provided for the girl; she 
for an embroideress. has a sufficient legacy in my will. But if the 
“It seems that my old school-mate, her; property you claim as hers is given up, it will 
mother, driven by sheer poverty, had applied ; leave you nothing. Do not press so Quixotic a 
’ for the situation of housekeeper, after her hus-} demand. I will never consent to impoverish 
band’s death, in the household of a wealthy, } you.” 
elderly gentleman, with two single daughters. The young man bent and kissed the feverish, 
The old man fell in love with, and married her; ; trembling hand. “Father,” he said, ‘let us 
but, influenced by his children, would have can- } do justice. I should not prosper if I took the 
celed the marriage. Discovering this, she in- ' bread of the widow and the fatherless. Give it 
dignantly left his house, and sought refuge in} to the rightful owner, and let me work, as is 
the Asylum where her child was born. There; my privilege; I cannot defraud a friendless and 
she died soon after. I have been told by those } helpless girl.” 
who knew her, that had she boldly asserted her! But Mr. Johnson was firm, and opposition 
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only increased his determination, while agitat-;} this property; and he beseeches your pardon, 


ing him to a degree too great for his frail 
strength to bear. So, after further useless 
argument, his step-son relinquished the attempt, 
and sadly retired, unshaken in his resolve, but 
obliged to postpone the discussion of it. 

In the hall he met the little seamstress. He 
bowed gravely, with a dignity and distance he 
had never used before. 

Her sweet face flushed up at the change in 
his manner. His coming had been a ray of} 
sunshine in her dull existence; and utterly 
ignorant of life and herself, she could not help } 
showing how it had warmed and cheered her, 
and now how the sudden change in his manner 
pained her. But, preoccupied as he was, he 
did not notice this, He went on his way with- 
out further notice of her, depriving Annette 
of half her happiness. He had been so king, 
and her life was so lonely, her tasks were so 
hard—what had she done to offend him? The 
tears came into her eyes as she thought of 
it all. 

The white tempests of December came, and 
Mr. Johnson was dying. It was Christmas-eve, 
but there was no feasting or gayety in the house, 
usually so full of ijight and mirth at such a time. 
The little seamstress cowered over the grate in 
her own chamber, to which she had retreated, 
and with her head buried in her hands, strove 
to shut out the groans of mortal agony, heard 
even above the sighing of the wind, from the 
distant sick-room. 

It was not the first sad Christmas she had 
known; but she had never felt so wholly forlorn, 
so utterly alone before. Her one friend, whose 
voice had been so gentle, whose eyes had been 
so true, was strangely changed and distant; 
the coming death seemed almost to have cast 
its fatal chill over them all. 

When morning dawned, the sufferer lay at 
last released from pain, but feeble, and sinking 
fast. All the household were summoned to his} 
pillow. Mrs. Johnson herself, with strange 
consideration, came for Annette, and led her 
thither. 

The dying man turned his eyes upon them as 
they entered, and seemed, by a gesture, to de- 
sire them to come nearer. Charles Dean, who } 
was bending above the bed, rose and came over 
to them. 

‘“‘My father wishes to bid you farewell,” he 
said to Annette. 

The child put out a trembling hand. 

“He desires to say,” he went on, ‘that he} 
acknowledges you as the daughter of his ee 
father, and the heiress and rightful owner of 





if he has unjustly withheld it, and your prayers 
that he may die in charity with all men.” 

She fell on her knees and burst into tears. 
She tried tospeak. It was only inarticulately, 
however, that she uttered the desired words. 
The sick man heard her voice, a smile passed 
over his face—he was dead. 

Charles Dean led her from the room to 
another, ‘where she sat alone and distressed, 
till, after awhile, the servants came to know 
her wishes. She was their young lady now, 
and the mistress of the mansion. How strange 
it all seemed! 

The old housekeeper was most garrulous in 
explaining the restitution. It was a grand 
“Christmas gift,” she said. 

“A Christmas gift!” The words rang in 
the girl’s shrinking ears through all the week 
that followed. She had her place among the 
chief mourners at the great funeral, for her 
relationshij, and all the claims of her position 
were conceded at once. But she felt herself a 
usurper and an outcast through it all. Her 
Christmas gift was ruin to the man she held first 
and best on earth. It was the downfall of his 
mother’s hopes and pride; it was destruction 
to the happiness of others dearer than herself. 
No wonder she pined and drooped beneath the 
burden of her new possessions; no wonder she 
would gladly have resigned them. 

This was in her mind, when Charles Dean, 
after the funeral, asked an interview, to ex- 
plain to her all that pertained to her new in- 
heritance, and to take his own and his mother’s 
leave. 
® The thought was horrible to her. She had 
never dreamed of such a change, but had hope- 
fully thought of being able to return to them, 
by gradual means, all of which she had robbed 
them—of becoming at least their trusted friend 
and companion—of yielding her own claims, 
and so purchasing the right to enjoy the sweet 
shelter of their kindness and protection. 

When she found how irresistible was the 
manly will opposed to hers, she went weeping 
and despairing to his mother. Mrs. Johnson 
would have been more than human to be able 
to conceal how much her abdication cost her. 
But she, also, was inexorable. She was too 
just and. right-minded to desire to enjoy an- 
other’s wealth. 

That night the little heiress was gone. 

In a very simple and touching letter she bade 
adieu to the place she had loved so well, and in 
which she had still been so forlorn and alone; 
to the people once so kind, yet now cruel to 
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her. She returned to them, she wrote, that she} duty. Now, by a sudden return of sense or 


had small pleasure in keeping, and was too un- 
happy to enjoy. A few days afterward a deed, 
properly signed and witnessed, was forwarded 
from the lawyers whom Charles Dean had re- 
commended to her. With this deed came an- 
other letter explaining the firmness of her 
intentions. After that she disappeared as 
utterly as if no trace of her presence had ever 
existed. 

But Mr. Dean and his mother were incapable 
of profiting by her generosity. All their efforts 
were now directed to finding and cherishing the 
sweet little creature who had suffered by their 
rigid justice, and sense of wrong. Now that 
she seemed irrevocably lost she was dearer to 
both, and rose in their estimation to the height 
her noble unselfishness deserved. But the one 
had keener regrets, more painful reminiscences, 
deeper cause for sorrow than the other—and 
his own heart, robbed and reproachful, con- 
demned him day and night. Evef present to 
his memory was the girlish, gentle face as -he 
had seen it, with the new light upon it that his 
kindness had kindled there; then sad, humble, 
disappointed, as it had grown in later dags, 
beneath the strict constraint he fancied was his 





reason, he saw how he should have dealt with 
the love he felt, and the love he had won. 

The great house at Riverview remained closed 
and desolate through all the varying seasons 
of another year. Storms and sunshines crept 
over it, fruits ripened and flowers bloomed in 
vain, while Charles Dean sought, far and wide, 
by letter, and advertisement, and personal 
search, for its little mistress. He spent all 
the time he could command, and all the means 
he could spare from a now narrow income, in 
this pursuit. At last, as the year had nearly 
drawn to its close, he found her. 

When another Christmas-eve returned, An- 
nette Lyle was no longer a helpless, friendless 
girl, but a rich and happy woman. She had 
received back her fortune to endow with it the 
man she loved, and who loved her beyond her 
utmost hope. Sorrow had strengthened, and 
suffering ennobled her sweet nature; it seemed 
to him that her new experiences had set her far 
above him; there was something almost pathetic 
in the tenderness of his reverence, the devotion 
of his love. 

And in that love she said, beyond all chang- 


‘ing fortune, was her best CunisTMas GIFT. 





THE SONG OF LADIES’ 


BY D. 


A sone of ladies’ eyes— 
Which bear the bell 

From blue of Summer skies? 
I know thou can’st not tell, 


Of mirth the hazel tells, 
Of pride the gray, 

And love in brown revels ; 
But still I say, 


That bine alone of eyes 
Shall bear the bell; 


EYES. 
K. A. 


Who this plain truth denies, 
Is beauty’s infidel. 


Indeed, it is no whim ; 
A lover will divine, 

Those eyes were bine that long ago 
Love-lighted mine. 


Alas! alas! in vain 
I picture them anew; 

And as I write I sigh again— 
Her eyes were blue. 





INTO REST. 


BY EBEN E. 


“Ler me rest,” she whispered softly, 
And we hushed our bnsy breath ; 
For we knew the rest she sighed for, 
Was the endless peace of death, 


And we gatherd softly round her, 
In the twilight’s holy calm; 
And the whispers of the breezes 
Seemed the echo of a psalm. 


Gently fell the moonbeams o’er her, 
With her white hands on her breast; 





REXFORD. 
. 


And her face grew strangely brilliant 
With the dawn of endless rest. 


Fell her golden-fringed eyelids 
O’er her eyes, as though in sleep; 
In the silence of the twilight, 
We could hear each other weep. 


Once her white hands fluttered gently, 
As they lay upon her breast; 

Then a quiet fell upon her, 
And we knew she was at rest. 
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KATE’S WINTER IN WASHINGTON. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 350. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue next morning the first thought in Kate’s 
¢ 


mind was the promise she had made Lily to go 
toher. She had fallen asleep toward daylight, 
and as nobody disturbed her, it was long after 
the breakfast hour when she woke. 

She felt more of her old spirit and courage 
come back, and determined to have a definite 
understanding with her uncle—to a tempera- 
ment like hers anything was preferable to sus- 


, clear in her mind. 


At any cost to herself she 
would prove herself true to her friendship. 

She left the old lady in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the morning room fire, aad went off to 
dress, and order the carriage punctually at 
twelve. She was sufficiently well acquainted 
with Madam Lily’s indolent habits to know that 
it was very doubtful if she found her out of bed 
before that hour. 

When she reached the house, the servant said 





pense. She would tell him frankly that she had Mrs. Marsden was in, and. showed her straight 
agreed to see Mrs. Marsden during the day; he} into a little room dignified by the name of 
could not be unreasonable enough to object. } library; and by the time she had seated herself, 


Qne thing she was determined on, she would 
not give up her friends without good cause, and 
she was certain there could be none, Somebody 
had been gossiping to her uncle—she would not 
be mean enough to listen to any reports. 

The very fact that the Marsdens should have 
been in any way assailed made them show still 
fairer in her eyes; and she was the last person 
in the world to shrink from protecting those she 





cared for by any means in her power. 
But when she got down stairs breakfast had 
been for some time over, and her uncle had 
gone out before his usual time. Mrs. Fairfield } 
sat at the table with Kate, and poured out her } 
coffee and pressed her to eat, and was sorry to } 
see her so pale, and was as unpleasantly offi- } 
cious as one’s friends are wont to be when one} 
wishes to be let alone. At last she crowned her } 
success by telling Kate that, in some way, she } 
had mentioned the Marsdens, and that Mr. Wal- } 
lingford had looked up from his paper. 

“Just like this, my dear—you know his severe } 
manner;” and the dear old lady squeezed her } 
good-natured face into an expression so ludi- } 
crous, that at any other time Kate would have} 
screamed. 

“Never mind the look, Mrs. Fairfield—tell me 
What he said.” 

“He just muttered, ‘Bad style of people; all 
wrong, all wrong.’ Then louder, for me to} 
hear, ‘Kate must recollect she is only a ane} 
all wrong.’ ” 


Kate began to get angry; but it was of no use } 


‘o vent her spleen on poor Mrs. Fairfield. She ; 
Would go to Lily, that was the one thought? 


the door opened and Philip appeared. 

As soon-as she could reply to his eager salu- 
tations, she asked, 

“Where is Lily?” 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

“Did you not get her note?” 

‘What note?” demanded Kate, impatiently. 
*‘T have had no note, or heard of one.” 

“Very strange,” said Marsden. ‘She found 
that she had to go out, and so wrote to you.” 

«The servant said she was in,” returned Kate. 

“No,” said Philip; ‘“‘she came and said you 
wanted to speak to Mr. Marsden. I supposed 
there was something you wanted to tell me for 
Lily, that would not wait, your feminine secrets 
are Wlways of such importance, and so came in 
at once, which must be excuse for my coat.” 

It was a very becoming one, as he knew well 
enough—a black velvet breakfast-coat, wonder- 
fully braided with crimson, that made him as 
handsome and picturesque as a troubadour. He 
had been gambling and drinking all night, and 
excess only told just enough on his magnificent 
physical organization to make him handsomer 
than usual, giving him a becowing pallor, 
making darker circles under his eyes. He 
looked all soul and intellect, and everything 
that was fascinating. 

“T am very sorry,” Kate said, more annoyed 
at finding herself there than she could have 
given a good reason for. ‘‘Who took the note?” 

‘A boy who comes every morning to do all 
sorts of errands for us. I am sure he went, be- 
cause I saw him start; perhaps the careless little 
rascal waited to go somewhere else = 
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A little error in time, that was all—the boy; ‘But I am right.” 
was being dispatched by Lily with the note at; ‘Yes, I am afraid so, from his manner and 
that moment; but “it was wonderfully near the {the few words he said as he bade me good- 
truth for either of the Marsdens to come. night.” 

“Very well,” said Kate; “then I must go ; Philip struck his hand against his forehead 
back. I suppose you will both be at Mrs. 3 with a low exclamation of pain; then leaned his 
Gregory’s this evening.” ; elbow on the table to support his head, and 

‘Lily will. I may possibly have to go to New 3 looked straight before him at a bust of Clytie, 
York to-night.” 3 sufficiently elevated to give his eyes their most 

‘Indeed! For long?” Kate asked, rising from $ telling expression. 
her seat. ‘‘Heaven knows my life has not been an easy 

“Some days—a week, perhaps. So, please ; one,” he went on, in the studied monotone that 
don’t grudge me five minutes. I am sure there ; Was 80 effective. ‘I have borne a great deal 
is nothing very dreadful in your sitting still, j that was very hard, but fate has never aimed a 
even if the lady of the house is not keeping } blow that went home so close as this.” 
guard—lI believe that sort of prudishness went Kate was greatly moved, and felt the tears so 
out with our grandmothers.” near her eyes that she dared not raise them. 

Like most girls of the present generation, “It may be all a mistake,” she said, forcing 
there was nothing Kate detested more than 3 herself to speak calmly. ‘I am sorry that I did 
being considered a prude—so she sat down; not see my uncle this morning. At least, you 
again. know that I have the fullest confidence in both 

“I meant to come round and bid you good- { you and Lily—that you are the dearest friends 
by,” he went on. I have on earth.” 

“You did not speak of going last night,” she “God bless you for those words!” exclaimed 
said. ; Marsden, with a sudden burst of enthusiasmg 
“No. I received news this morning that de- ; “Whatever comes, I shall remember them.” 

‘«‘ You speak as if some serious trouble menaced 
3 you,” Kate said. «I hope it is only because you 

“Yes. I could have wished her to be with ; are out of spirits this morning.” 
you. Indeed, I am not sure but I should have “Yes, without doubt, that must be it,” he 
asked the favor, she is such a timid puss, if it { answered, with a tragic laugh. 
had not been for last night.” “If there is any annoyance or trouble hang- 

‘“‘How do you mean?” asked Kate, not be-ing over you and Lily, you must know how 
cause she had failed to understand, but because ; grieved I am,” Kate said. 
it was easier to ask a question than to say any- “Yes, I believe that. I am past believing 
thing else. $many things in this world—but I do believe 

“I think you must know—you mustgbave $ that.” 
seen. It was quite evident that your uncle was} «J amsure neither you or she could doubt it.” 
displeased with her from some cause—perhaps } ‘Not for an instant, my dear little sister. I 
with me.” ; should be a more wretched man even than I am 

“T have not seen him this morning,” Kate } if I could.” 
said, evasively. $ «And please, don’t think me impertinent, but 

Marsden was silent for a little, then he said, ‘tell me if you have some business anxiety that 
hurriedly, ’ makes you so sad.” 

«Kate, you must feel that something menaces “None of importance—nothing that I am 
our friendship—you know what a grief that ; thinking of now,” he answered, with a deeper 
would be to Lily; but you don’t know, you can’t, } gloom in his voice, a more troubled shadow in 
what it would be to me.” his eyes. 

“T am not in the habit of giving up my friends Kate’s next thought was that Lily had com- 
without good cause,’’ Kate answered, loftily. mitted some greater imprudence than ordinary, 

“IT don’t know what it is,” Philip continued, } and that either he was annoyed and jealous, of 
‘but I am certain your uncle has become pre- } pained on her account, lest her conduct should 
judiced against us. I am quite aware that I { expose her to the comments and animadversions 
have powerful enemies, and Lily is so dread- ; of the world. 
fully imprudent.” “If Lily has done anything to annoy you, she 

‘As I told you, I don’t know at all, for I have ; will be the first to grieve,” she said. “You 


had no conversation with my uncle.” ; know how impulsive she is, how easil custied 
y H P 


cided me.” 
«Lily will be quite alone.” 
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away by her high spirits; but she is good and ; 
$ sion in her brain involuntarily calling, in a 


true at heart.” 


««She—she has no heart!” he exclaimed, bit- } 


terly. 


ing of her! I wish I was away from it all! I 


have three minds to break loose, to take myself } 


off to some distant land and begin life over, and } 
see if fate can’t grant me, at least, a little of the 
happiness she so freely lavishes on other men.” 

“Go away—leave Lily?” 

“Do you suppose Lily would grieve? Bah! 
She would be delighted to assume the role of the 
injured wife! 
want to think.” 

“You must not speak in that way, Mr. Mars- 
den,” said Kate; ‘it is not right for you to talk 
so, or me to listen.” 

“Mr. Marsden!” he repeated; ‘‘it has come 
tothat! You used to call me Philip—you used } 
to say you regarded me as your brother.” 

“So I have, Philip; so I do,” she cried, im- 
pulsively, too much touched by his apparent } 
suffering to think of herself, or weigh her} 
words. ‘You know there is nothing that could 
disturb my friendship for you. 
much to see you so unhappy—lI wish you would 
tell me the cause.” 

“Is it possible you do not know, that you do 
not suspect!” he exclaimed. ‘Can you be so 
blind, after all these weeks, after all that you 
have seen me suffer——.” 

His voice died in a sob. Kate sat staring, 
pale and frightened, but even yet not compre- 
hending what he meant. 

“Kate! Kate!” he groaned. 

She actually believed that some great anxiety, 
which he had kept from her, was driving him 
temporarily insane. She did not dream of being } 
afraid; she only thought of soothing and quiet- } 
ing his paroxysm of distress. 

“Only try to be calm, Philip—brother!” She? 
rose from her seat and laid her hand on his’ 
arm. 

He broke away from the light ieee of her} 
fingers, crying, 

“Don’t touch me! 
is too much—too much! 


Don’t touch me! 
I can bear no more! 


Kate shrunk back aghast at the pallor on his } 


cheek, the fire in his eyes; the animal was so 
thorough an actor, and entered so completely } 
into his part that, for the moment, it was ear- 
nest to himself. 

Kate sunk into her chair again, almost wild } 
with fear that he was going out of his senses, 


wondering if Lily would never come, afraid to? 
leave him, conscious that she ought not to re- } 
main; loath to call one of the servants to see} 


‘«But what matters it? I was not think- } 


Don’t talk about her—I don’t} 


It pains me so} 


Oh! this ; 


792 


him in that state, and in the whirl and confu- 


> pleading voice, 


3 «Oh, Philip! Philip!” 


} As the words left her lips, he fell on his knees 
at her feet, and clasping her hands so tightly 
that she could not release them, exclaimed, 

I love you—I love 

Kate, Kate! have mercy! 


“TI must speak—I will! 
; you! 
> mad!” 
’ It was the first time in all her petted life that 
3 anything approaching insult, or rudeness even, 
$ had ever come near the girl. She started to 
3 her feet; he sprung up, still holding her hands, 
} and repeating those insane words. 
3 «How dare you!” she exclaimed. 
> hands go. Oh, you coward!” 
> At that instant the door burst open, and in 
rushed Lily, careful to close the door bebind 
Sher, and at sight of the tableau she gave a 
; melodramatic shriek. 
3 «6 Deceived! betrayed!” she moaned. ‘My 
husband! My friend! The girl I called sister— 
loved better than my own life! Oh, heaven! 
that I had been struck dead on the threshold 
} before I saw a sight like this.” 

Marsden groaned, and covered his face with 
> his hands. Between rage and fright Kate was 
} pale as a ghost, and shaking from head to foot. 
} “Speak!” shrieked Lily. “Say something, 

one of you! Explain this, or be merciful and 
} kill me where I stand! Kate, I command you 
} to speak !” 

‘Let your husband explain, if he can!” ex- 
$claimed Kate; and amid all her terror and 
S anger, she was conscious of a vague wonder 
; that her voice should sound so cold and un- 

} méved. ‘Perhaps, he may do so to ‘your satis- 

faction. All I ask is to leave this house.” 
; ‘‘Not yet—not yet!” cried Lily, springing 

between her and the door, and suddenly chang- 

3 ing from the heart-broken wife to an infuriated 

} Medea. “You don’t leave this house yet!’ I 

know all—I heard enough! You called him 
Philip, dear Philip! He was on bis knees be- 
> fore you—your hands in his—your face close 
>to his lips! Oh, fiend! wretch! and I live—I 
live!” 
} “If you heard anything,” returned Kate, 

struggling against the deathly faintness that 
} was coming over her, er know that your 
husband grossly insulted me.’ 

“I know that he told you he loved you. A 
} man does not do that unless a girl has given 
him encouragemem! No, no, you can’t deceive 
me.” 

“Silence, woman!” exclaimed Marsden, sud- 


I am wild— 


“Let my 


5 
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considered an unpleasant epithet; but he did it 
of this!” in an admiring tone, and Lily seemed to take 
- «T will not be silent!” retorted she. ‘Don’t it as a compliment, for she laughed, too, and 
think you have a child to deal with! I will} pirouetted away to the mirror to arrange her 
expose you both! I'll have a separation—a} hair, which had tumbled about her shoulders 
divorce! The whole world shall know what I} in the fervor of her histrionic efforts. 
have endured—shall see this girl for what she} The carriage stopped before her home, and 
is.” Kate darted out and got into the house. What 
All Kate thought of was to get out of the } she meant to do she could not have told—meet 
house before she was completely insane. She} her uncle, tell him, was impossible. There was 
made another attempt to reach the door. Lily } some vague idea in her mind of dying, or run- 
rushed to a table, snatched a dagger that lay } ning away and hiding herself forever; for that 
there, and was accustomed to doing duty as a} there could be any release, any hope of extri- 
paper-cutter, and sprung toward her, uttering} cating herself from this horrible strait she did 


denly assuming a Roman attitude. ‘No more 


wild imprecations—calling on heaven to nerve 
her arm and give her strength to avenge her 
wrongs, and then deal death to herself, that she 
might die cursing both. 

“Death! 
other dash at Kate, but Marsden caught her in 
his arms. She dropped the dagger, and with a 


Death!” she howled, and made an- ; 


not once dream; and to remain, ‘to bear the 
exposure, the disgrace, was out of the question. 

It all came up before her during that drive, 
which had seemed endless—her uncle’s grief, 
the trial, the crowd, she forced before it; the 
horrible talk, the newspaper paragraphs going 
over the length and breadth of the land. No 


prolonged moan in a minor key, she sunk back } hope, no way out; if she could only die—fall 


apparently insensible in his hold. 

“Go—go!” cried Philip. ‘‘Escape while you 
can.” 

Kate needed no second bidding; she flew out 
of the room, down the hall. Never, in all her 
life, was there so welcome a sound to her ears 


dead then and there, and so end it. 

She was in the house, and instinctively turned 
toward the little room where she was accus- 
tomed to sit during the day, certain to be un- 
tenanted. 

She opened the door; as it closed she gave a 


as the elosing of the outer-door behind her. groan, which was answered by a quick excla- 


How she got into the carriage, or gave the 
order to drive home, she never could tell; she 
only knew that she must live to get there. After } 
that, no matter—there was nothing but death 
left for her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE moment the house-door closed, Lily raised ; 
herself and stood up. 


“‘You oughtn’t to have let her go,” said she. } 


‘My plan was to send for old Wallingford.” 


“Then what did you tumble into my arms} 


for?” growled her husband. 
“Never mind—I’m going to the house. 


home. 


an expose.” 


mation. She looked up, and found herself face 
to face with Harry Everett. 

“Kate! Kate! In heaven’s name, what is the 
matter?” 

She was past speech now—the sight of him 
was the crowning blow. Her features worked 
fearfully—with one long, gasping breath she 
fell at his feet in horrible convulsions. 

He raised her and placed her on a sofa, in- 
stinctively feeling that she had brought some 
dreadful catastrophe upon her head. Having 
sense enough not to call for assistance, and for 


: all he was frightened, and only a man, retain- 
It’s } ing sufficient self-possession to get her bonnet 
Saturday, so there’s no session—he’s sure to be } 
He’s, got to pay at least ten thousand to $ 
settle this; he’ll do’ anything rather than have } 


off and sprinkle water in her face, and do his 
best to restore her. 

Kate was perfectly conscious all the while, 
but she could not speak or open her eyes; the 


“Say I’ve gone, left you penniless; that you; nervous spasm made such a sense of weight on 


will, at least, have moneyed satisfaction ——” 

“Bah! teach your grandmother!” interrupted 
Lily, irreverently. ‘Ring the bell for a car- } 
riage! I thought you never would come to the } 
point, you were so long about it! You’re good } 
at theatricals, but it’s the old-fashioned, slow 
sort. TI go in for a rush mygelf.” 


Philip laughed, and as he rang the bell he } 
} last. 


called her a name that most women would have 


her chest, such an oppression in her throat, that 
she believed herself suffocating. She hoped 
so, she was mentally praying that it might be 
j depth; and through it all she could hear Harry 
Everett’s voice calling her by every tender 
epithet, assuring her of his love, only urging 
her to be calm, and to tell him everything. 
The force of the paroxysm spent itself at 
She was shaking and icy cold still, but 
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the oppression in her throat ceased, and she ; taken aback by his appearance that her theatri- 
could speak. cal powers quite deserted her for the moment, 

She heard Harry say again, and she sunk submissively into the chair he 

“T love you, Kate, more than ever! Tell me} placed for her. Only for a moment; she re- 
everything; trust me—I shall only love you the } covered herself, and began, 
more.” ‘There she lies! The destroyer of my peace! 

That was impossible, he could not. Even if} The wretch—the smiling-faced fiend! What am 
he believed her innocent, he could not bear the {I doing here? Take her out of my sight! I 
exposure and disgrace to come near his name— } want Mr. Wallingford. I will see him, I say.” 
no man could; but she would tell him, she could “That will do,” said Everett, coolly; “don’t 
not endure her agony alone. waste your talents on an unappreciative au- 

“Tell me, Kate—tell me!” dience.”’ 

She covered her face, and told the whole story “T'll have my revenge! I'll make this girl 
more clearly and connectedly than could have ; as infamous as she deserves——” 
been expected. *‘Don’t you dare open your lips again!” in- 

““Now go,” she said, ‘leave me to the fate I terrupted Everett, sternly. ‘Look at this.” 
have brought on myself. What you warned me He drew a paper from his pocket, and held it 
of has come; if I ever wronged you, surely you ’ before her eyes—she recognized it at once. Only 
are avenged.” the year before she and her husband had got a 

He had listened in perfect silence. As she prac’ sum of money from a young fellow under 
spoke those words, she felt him lift her head } similar circumstances, where Marsden did the 
upon his shoulder, felt his arms fold themselves jealous, and it so happened that Harry had been 
close about her. He made no scene, wasted no } able to get at all the proofs. 
breath in cursing the wretches; he only said,; The actress stopped short—the words died in. 
very quietly, her throat with a low gurgle that was very real. 

“This is your place, Kate, you are safe here. ; Kate lay perfectly still, with her face buried in 
Don’t shake and tremble so, you are in no dan- {her shawl. Once more the door opened, this 
ger; these people can’t injure you.” time to admit Mr. Wallingford. 

‘«She will tell my uncle; she wants a divorce.” ‘«Who was calling me? What is the matter?” 

“Listen to me, Kate! This was all a plot to } he asked; then seeing Kate, his voice changed 
extort money;.they have done it before, but } to one of alarm. ‘Is she ill? Has she fainted?” 
they can’t succeed now. A friend of Matthews “She is better,” Everett said; ‘‘Mrs. Marsden 
told me what was going on, and I came back } was frightened and called out.” 
last night. I can force them both to be silent; Mr. Wallingford went up to Kate; the ner- 
they will only be too glad. I'll go to them at § vous convulsion returned, but she set her teeth 
once, and within an hour bring you back assur- hard together, and neither spoke or moaned. 
ances that everything is settled, and that they} ‘It is a nervous attack,” her uncle said, 
will never trouble you again.” “Ring the bell, Everett, and send some one for 

She sat up looking in his face with incredu- } a doctor, and tell Mrs. Fairfield to come here— 
lous wonder, unable to believe that the storm } the poor child is completely worn out with all 
could pass and leave her unharmed. this party-going and dissipation.” 

Before he could speak again the door-bell} Mrs. Marsden made an effort to speak; be- 
rang; there were eager voices audible, then a } hind the Senator’s back Everett shook the fatal 
quick step on the stairs. paper at her, and she was cowed instantly. 

“She has come,” groaned Kate; “she will; ‘Lie still, Kate,” her uncle said; “don’t try 
find my uncle.” to speak, you’ll be better soon.” 

“Hush! She is coming here; your uncle is The servant came. Mrs. Fairfield arrived, 
in his library, he sent me here to wait for you. armed with camphor, and salts, and brandy; 
Let her come in} lie still and don’t speak.” and Everett coolly turned to the fair Lily. 

The door opened, and Lily came in, exclaim- “We had better go, Mrs. Marsden,” he said, 








ing, politely; ‘Miss Wallingford will be better with 
“T know she is at home; I want to see Mr. { just her own family.” 

Wallingford.” There was nothing else for it. Lily saw the 
Everett stepped forward. paper in his hand; she just uttered a few com- 
“Mr. Wallingford is engaged,” said he; ‘Kate } monplaces, and got out of the room, passed 

is ill. What do you wish, Mrs. Marsden?” ‘ Everett in silence, and was glad to find herself 
He closed the door behind her. She was so ; in her carriage. 
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KATE’S WINTER IN WASHINGTON. 





She dared not go home yet and confront 
Philip, so she drove toward the Avenue. Eve- 
rett watched her off, took time to go up stairs } 
and see Kate, whisper in her ear a warning to 
be silent, that everything was settled, to expect } 
to see him in the course of the day or evening; 
then he started for Marsden’s house. 

He met the Texan bound for the same des- 
tination, boiling with rage, and determined on 
having some sort of satisfaction. Everett knew 
him very well, and without entering into any 
explanation as to the cause, informed his friend 
that he was bent on the same errand. 

They hailed a carriage and drove to the house. 
Marsden was anxiously expecting his wife’s re- 
turn; and when he heard the carriage stop, 
supposed that she had arrived, and went out 
into the hall and opened the door himself, as $ 
both servants chanced to be out. 

Before he could make any effort to oppose } 
them the men were in the passage. He was 
frightened, but too much accustomed to finding 
himself in unpleasant positions to show it. 

‘Hollo!”’ said he, with an attempt at jocu-? 
larity. ‘Glad to see you both! Come into? 
the dining-room and take a drink. I was just } 
bound that way.” 

They followed bim in. 

«Never mind the decanters,” said Everett. } 
‘You can’t be such a fool as not to know what } 
brought us.” 

“What did?” cried he, with an oath, seeing } 
that the game was up, and turning like a rat in 
@ corner. 

“This,” said Harry, slapping him in the face. } 

“Good!” pronounced the Texan. ; 

Marsden sprung forward, drew a pistol, and } 
Everett knocked him down. 

“Good!” came the Texan’s verdict again; 
and he picked up the revolver, and stepped } 
into the hall, lest somebody should try to enter 3 
and interfere with the little amusement. 

Everett had a stout, little bamboo cane in his } 
hand, and he belabored the prostrate bully with } 
it till he fairly shrieked for mercy. 

The Texan stood aloof, and regarded the 
scene with tranquil satisfaction, and heard a? 
pass-key turn in the door. It was Lily come } 
back. She closed the door, heard the groans} 
and curses, saw the Texan, and took in the? 
scene at a glance. ; 

She stood perfectly still, coolly untying her } 
bonnet-strings; and the Texan, prepared to} 
stop her if she attempted to rush forward, 
looked at her in silent wonder; for she began } 
to smile, and finally to laugh silently, but with } 
evident heartfelt enjoyment. 


; 
$ 


OANA 

“I think that’s enough for you!” exclaimed 
Everett, at last, as the bamboo broke over the 
prostrate man’s shoulders. ‘Now, you rascal, 
make out from this before you are three days 
} older, or I’ll have you thoroughly exposed.” 

He walked out into the hall; Marsden lay still 
and groaned—and small wonder. Lily stood 
still till the two men reached her, then she held 
out her hand to Everett, and said, in a low 
voice, 

“I forgive you everything for this! No man 
ever did Br woman so great a favor as you 
> have me.’ 

Everett motioned the Texan to precede him 
out of the house, then he said to the woman, 

‘We will all be silent on condition that you 
leave Washington. But, remember, if you ever 
dare to mention Miss Wallingford’s name; if 
the slightest breath of scandal touches her, it 
will be visitedeon you both.” 

‘Let us alone, and we will her,” 
sullenly. 

“All right! I will make that bargain with 
you; not because you deserve it, but because it, 
is the easiest way to settle matters. Matthews 
could prosecute you for swindling; but if you 
will take yourselves off, I promise you that he 
shall not.” 

‘“‘Have your own way,” replied she. “I 
ought to hate you, but I vowl can’t. Just hear 
that brute groan; I never heard such sweet 
music.” 

Everett passed her in silence, the door closed— 
she was alone with ber husband. 

The Marsdens did leave the city; they left so 


said Lily, 


; many debts behind that, of course, the gossip, 


always rife about them, grew into absolute cer- 
tainty. People talked for a week, then forgot 
them; and Everett heard that they had made off 
for Europe with such spoils as were left them. 

That evening Everett went back to Kate. He 
found her up and dressed; she had been too 
anxious to see him to remain in bed. 

Of course, he omitted the horsewhipping de- 
tails, but he convinced her that she had nothing 
more to fear from the Marsdens. She was 
horribly humiliated; it was dreadful to suffer, 
for the first time, over the knowledge that people 
} whom she had so loved and trusted could be so 
utterly treacherous and false. 

Later, there was the lecture from her uncle, 
the knowledge that in her attempts to do the 
female politician, she had exposed herself to 


; much comment and gossip; but she bore it all 
; as well as she could; 


and in the tears of shame 
and remorse that she wept, a great deal of her 
arrogance and willfulness went out forever. 
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Harry Everett did not do that meanest of all; delighttul summer at Harry’s old country-place, 
things for a man, under such circumstances, } where the people had idolized his father, and 
pat her on her good behavior, and so arouse her } were ready to cast the mantle of reflected glory 
obstinacy. He just said, like the straight-} on him. ~ 
forward, impulsive fellow that he was, So the husband and wife met half way; Kate 
“I love you better than ever, my darling! } gave up ambitious dreams on her own account, 
Whoever has been to blame, I have been most} and Harry developed a talent for politics, and 
so! Only just try me once more, and I promise} allowed his old neighbors to run him for Con- 
not to be so overbearing and disagreeable.” gress, and was elected by a majority as tre- 
Of course, that melted Kate completely; and} mendous as even Kate could have desired. 
she could not think herself half worthy of him, All these things happened several years ugo; 
and for some time would not listen to any idea} and at present the Everetts are as happy a 
of making herself and him happy. couple as I know, and Kate is in a fair way to 
But the season came to an end, and Kate} have her old dream of being a Senator's wife 
married Everett; and they spent a quiet but} speedily realized. 
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LOOKING BEYOND. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 








Waar is there in the Summer air to-night, 

That minds me of a sweet day long o’er past? 
What is there in this waning crimson light, 

That brings old memories to me thick and fast? 


Is it the scent of purple heliotrope, 
That steals to me up from the garden-bed, 
Or the white clover on the meadow siope, 
Or the lush strawberries, glowing ripe and red? 


Oh, life! Oh, death! Oh, mystic veil of sense! 
That stretches "tween this life and that to con e! 
Will that life be sufficient recompense 
For what we suffer here in silence dumb? 


Our deepest sorrows never can be told; 
The ghastliest wounds we cover up from sight; 
The griefs that make our youthful brows grow ol, 
Are those we hide in silence and in night. 





I wonder if the dead have hope, or thought, 
For us who sorrow on in mortal clay? 

I wonder if their Heavenly lives have brought 
Them so much joy, they never look away? 


Away to earth, where those they loved are still 
Breasting the stormy waves of adverse fate; 
Looking with eyes, so mutely pitiful, 
For the unfolding of the Golden Gate? 
I am so weary, sometimes, it would be 
Sweet as a mother’s kiss upon my brow, 
To know that those who've crossed the shoreless sea— 
Those that I loved, have pity for me now. 


To know that when I sorrow, they look down 
With tender eyes from immortality ; 

To know that those who wear the fadeless crown 
In Heaven's glory, still have care for me! 





OUR ROBIN. 


BY A. F. ADAMS. 


Waen borne on airy:pinions by, 
The fleecy snow is flying ; 

And through the dark old mountain-pines 
The Wintry winds are sighing; 


When night with sable curtain hides 
The sun’s last glittering rays, 

And our home-circle gathers round 
The hearth-stone’s cheering blaze; 


We listen to the Storm-king’s voice, 
O’er lake and forest ringing; 

And wonder in what distant land 
Our Robin now is singing. 


In pleasant Summers past and gone, 
Now nearly half a score, 
His home has been the maple-tree 
That stands beside our door. 
Vou. LVI.—28 





Each Summer-day his matin lay, 
At early dawn, did waken 

Sweet music ’mid the branches green, 
Which now look so forsaken; 


And we have burned, in early Spring, 
To hail with joy his coming; 

And ask in what fair, sunny clime 
He has so long been roaming. 


And though old Time, with ruthless hand, 
Has touched our maple-tree ; 

Though withered branches now appear 
Where green ones used to be, 


We hope and trust that it may stand, 
With form so trim and sturdy, 
And stifl afford, for many years, 
A shelter for our birdie. 





“OUR FORTUNE. 


BY A. M. DANA. 


Tuts morning, as I was riding with my daugh- Therefore, should young Edwards, my hus- 
ter, Vivia, through a poor neighborhood in the } band’s clerk, ask for Vivia’s hand to-morrow, 
lower part of the city, on what—I need not be } so I were sure that this vital requisite was not 
ashamed to own here—was an errand of charity, } lacking, I would bid them God speed, and be- 
I pointed to the third-story windows of a dingy } stow my hearty blessing upon their union; for 
tenement-house, saying, ‘There, my dear, isthe} he has ability, he is thrifty, he will get on. 
place where you were born.” Character is better than fortune! 

Vivia did not sneer—I trust I have brought But I was talking of my own early days. 
her up too well for that—but she shuddered } Sometimes I smile now when I remember the 


under her ermine and Astrakan, turned her } details of my humble menage. How proud I was 


bright, young face away, and I knew by her} of the simple rag-carpet, made by my own hands, 
expression that she tried to forget. the unplea- which covered the floor of the room which was 
sant recollection in glowing anticipations of; to us parlor, dining-room, and kitchen in one! 
Mrs. Ashton’s ball, which is to be this evening. } What an intimate acquaintance my hands formed 
Ah, well! I could not blame her. For her this} with plumbago, as I rubbed- away at my cook- 
shambling old tenement held no tender memo- } ing-stove with zeal worthy of Aladdin! And 
ries or hallowed associations. Her outlook lies} how I used to admire my table, when set out 
toward the future. But for myself—while our with a snowy cloth and dishes of plain white 
carriage rolled along the dirty street, among the } delf! Sevres and Majolica have given no keener 
ash-boxes and piles of garbage—I fell into a} enjoyment since. 
dreamy reverie, living over again some of the } Then my flowers. Yesterday, Roberts, our 
happiest days of my youth, while I gazed back ; Scotch gardener, came to summon me to the 
almost lovingly upon the rickety old house where } conservatory to see my Flor del Espiritu Santo, 
the first home-nest of my married life was built. which bad bloomed at last. And it was, indeed, 
We were both poor, my husband and I. Harry } a glorious sight, that pure white dove hovering 
was a struggling clerk, and I an underpaid } within the crimson petals; but I don’t think it 
teacher; but, oh! how thankful I often am for} gave me quite as much pleasure as the box of 
the sublime courage which made us dare to com- } mignonnette I raised on the window-ledge of 
bine our freehold estates of poverty and love! { the old tenement-house, or the row of fragrant 
I have no patience with those who defer mar- } geraniums on the sill within. 
riage until a fortune is made. True, they escape; Of course, we had plenty of neighbors in those 
the toils and cares of poverty, but they also miss } times; and though we have since formed many 
the high lessons of hope and faith that spring} pleasant acquaintanceships with persons of 4 
from them. The oft-quoted proverb, which I} higher rank, we still continue to count among 
think must have been in Tennyson’s mind when ; our warmest friends some with whom we min- 
he wrote, gled in daily intercourse in the old rookery. 
“Oh! I see thee, old and formal, fitted to thy petty part, Prominent among these are the Grobes, 4 
With little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter's } German family, who lived just across the hall 
. from us. I never met a truer lady than Madam 
namely, ‘‘When poverty comes in at the door, } Grobe. Shortly after we moved in, her cbil- 
love flies out of the window,” always reminds} dren, seven, were taken with scarlet-fever, and 
me of a passage of Holy Writ, which is, however, } I assisted in nursing them, thereby winning her 
entirely irrelevant to it. I mean, “The hire-; sincerest gratitude. I have always thought that 
ling fleeth because he is an hireling.” Depend } she overestimated my services, for it would have 
upon it, true, heaven-born love always nestles, } been strange, indeed, if I, a young, untrammeled 
cricket-like, upon the coldest hearth-stone. The} woman, could not afford to lose a few night’s 
hireling which fleeth through the window is at sleep to aid a suffering neighbor. ~ It is not 
best but & weakly sentimentalism, bearing no} among the poor that such selfishness is found. 
more resemblance to true love than does base} Years ago our kind German friends moved to 
alloy to fine gold. the great West, and Herr Grobe is now a0 
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honored member of the Legislature, as well as 
one of the largest cultivators in that distant 
State; but that their good-will was not ephe- 
neral, is evinced by an occasional letter glow- 
ing with warm wishes and tender memories, not 
to speak of the barrels of apples and hazel-nuts 
which come in to our children every autumn. 

Then there was poor Fanny Lynne, the seam- 
stress, who lived a story higher, and who used 
to pant so as she came up the stairs. Poor 
thing! her unaided hand-to-hand struggle with 
poverty was so severe, that all thoughts, save of 
labor, seemed to be crushed out of her being, 
till at last the kind All-Father, who understands 
and pities these toiling Marthas, gently drew 
the work from her weary hands, and folding 
them in everlasting rest, took her to sit, like 
Mary, at his feet in the heavenly kingdom. 

Besides these, there were Jones, the police- 
man, the widow Ray, and old Mr. and Mrs. 
Greenfield, an ancient couple, whose early days 
had been passed among the fresh pastures ‘and 
budding orchards of a country homestead, with 
a number of others. For the old house, which 
had once been a princely mansion, was large, 
and sheltered many under its dilapidated roof. 

In the back buildings was a colony of profes- 
sional people, principally actors and musicians, 
whose noisy, Bohemian manners used to amuse 
me very much. But the person who interested 
me most, was an old gentleman who lived far 
up in the attic. I said gentleman, for though 
he might certainly have claimed the superlative 
of the word descriptive of us all, (shabby, ) there 
was about’ him that nameless air of gentility, 
which, like the perfume of roses, is never wholly 
lost. Who he was, and how he lived, were alike 
unknown; for he evaded all companionship, and, 
indeed, was seldom seen, save at nightfall, when 
he sometimes passed up and down with a covered 
basket in his hand. 

Often in the twilight, taking Vivia in my arms, 
and going out on the landing to ‘look for my 
husband, I watched this odd creature flitting, 
shadow-like, through the gloaming till a strange, 
yearning pity for the lonely old man took pos- 
session of my heart. But nothing beyond a ourt 
“good-evening” could my most cordial greeting 
ever elicit. 

It was to chance at last that I owed my close 
acquaintance. It was one evening when Harry 
was rather late in returning, and I had left 
the door open to light him up the stairs, that 
my mysterious neighbor appeared upon the 
threshold, asking: for a match, apologizing for 
the trouble by saying that he did not feel well 
enough to go out to buy any. I suppose it was 





the light that attracted him there, though it 
may have been my overtures of friendship; for 
I do not think a creature in the house, save my 
silly self, ever gave a thought to the unsocial 
attic lodger. He stood a moment looking into 
my humble room—humble, but bright as lamp 
and firelight, humming kettle, purring puss, and 
baby-laughter could make it; and if ever I saw 
hunger, bitter, heart-hunger, on a man’s face, 
it was then. 

“Will you not come in?” I said. But my 
words, kindly as I meant them to be, only 
seemed to startle him to a sense of his occupa- 
tion; and, thanking me, he turned and hurried 
away with the desperate haste of a lost spirit 
fleeing from the gate of that Paradise it may 
never enter. 

“Unpromising subject for a romance, Bess,” 
said Harry, at supper, when I was telling him 
about it. But then he always had a habit of 
teazing me about my ‘unaccountable fancies.” 
Subsequent events cured him of it. 

Two days, three passed, without my seeing 
the old gentleman again, and I began to grow 
strangely uneasy. I remembered his having 
complained of illness, and imagination pictured 
him dying alone, and untended, in the dreary 
garret. By the fourth day my anxiety had be- 
come so intense that I resolved upon the bold 
course of going up to see him. 

Wrapping baby in her little plaid shawl—for 
though spring had eome in name, it was cold in 
the passages—I began my journey toward the 
sky, that is, up the stairs. But ere I had as- 
cended the last flight a strange noise greeted 
me, growing louder and louder as I approached 
the old man’s room, whence it evidently issued. 
It was that kind of sound which people speak 
of as making their blood run cold. I dare say 
the excited state of my nerves was unfavorable 
to calm judgment, for to me it seemed that it 
could proceed from nothing human. Sharper 
and sharper it came. I stood irresolute, not 
knowing whether to advance or te beat a re- 
treat. But a spice of reckless daring—which, 
had I been a man, would, doubtless, have made 
me a pioneer, or a, freebooter—is inherent in 
my nature, and summoning. up this courage of 
desperation, I ventured closer,“and knocked 
boldly upon the door. 

The rasping and scraping, ér whatever it was, 
ceased instantly, and a voice ‘within demaded, 

“Who is there?” : 

‘‘Mrs. Lawrence,” I answered; then thinking 
that he might not know my name, I added, 
‘The lady on the second floor, from whom you 
borrowed some matches the e evening.” 


. 
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‘Very well. Ill be there directly.” 


Then followed several minutes, wherein I> 


could distinctly hear him crossing and recross- 
ing the floor, lifting heavy articles and setting 
them down again; and when at last he opened 
the door, he was so evidently surprised, not to 
say displeased, at the interruption, that I grew 
painfully confused. 

That he wished to hide his annoyance was, 
however, apparent from his greeting. 

“You must excuse me, Mrs. Lawrence,” he 
said, ‘for keeping you waiting so long. You 
were so kind as to invite me into your room the 
other evening; and I cannot do less than return 
the compliment, though my place is not very in- 
viting.” 

There was an overstrained effort at politeness 
in his manner, that was far from placing me at 
my ease. 

“Thank you,” Istammered. ‘I did not in- 
tend to come in; I only came up to inquire if 
you were ill, having missed seeing you for 
several days.” 

‘‘You are very kind, I’m sure,” he replied, 
absently, as though but slowly comprehending 
the fact that any one could take so much trouble 
on his account. 
is, but slightly; only very busy.” 


But even as he spoke, as though in contra- 
diction of his words, he grew giddy, and was 
forced to grasp the door-frame for support. 

Setting baby down on the floor, I assisted him 
to cross the room to his bed, where he sunk 
down exhausted. 


It was, as he had said, a poor room, contain- 
ing nothing but a few articles of absolute neces- 
sity, no attempt at ornament, or even moderate 
comfort being visible. Directly in front of the 
single window stood a table, over which was 
thrown a checked cover, evidently with a view 
to concealing something hidden underneath. I 
felt morally certain that it had been placed 


there during the time that I was waiting at the } 


door; and as I glanced at the curious shapes 
by which it was pushed up and bulged out in 
places, I shuddered, being equally well con- 
vinced that the horrible poise I had heard had 
proceeded thence. 

I had, however, but a moment for inspection, 
for the old man reviving made light of his 
attack, said that he was subject to such turns, 
would be quite well presently, and begged that 
I should trouble myself no further. Seeing that 
my presence only irritated him, I withdrew. 
But when an hour later I ventured up with a 


‘¢But I have not been ill, that 3 





rrr 
me that he was in the grasp of fever. That was 


the commencement of a protracted illness. 


; Vainly I besought him to let me send for a 


physician. He would not consent, nor was it 
necessary after the first few days, for the dis. 
ease assumed that form which is go often brought 
on by overwork and excitement, and for which 
there are no better remedies than rest and care. 

But how was he to have the latter? That was 
the question! When I asked if he had any 
friends to whom I could send, the bitter despair 
of his reply pained me beyond description. 

‘“‘Not a soul upon God’s earth who cares 
whether I live or die!” he said; and throwing 
his worn, old hands above his head, he looked 
at me with an expression of hopeless misery 
that I have never seen equaled. 

Well, there was nothing else to be done, | 
must undertake it myself. The most I could do 
was but little; but I could not know of a fellow- 
creature being in such distress under the same 
roof with me without trying to mitigate his suf- 
ferings. 

I used to go up several times a day with little 
comforts, and while there perform some of the 
many offices necessary in a sick-room; and 
though he always remonstrated against my 
attentions, and depreciated his need of them, 
I knew that my services would be missed if 
discontinued, and learned to wish for no 
sweeter reward than the glad smile which 
lighted the weary face on my entrance. 

‘«Bess,” said my husband, one evening, as I 
knelt before the grate, browning a piece of toast 
for my patient, ‘I don’t half like your conduct 
toward that old coon up garret, and I wish you'd 
stop.” 

‘Surely, Harry!” I exclaimed, letting the 
fork drop in astonishment, “surely, you don't 
begrudge that poor old creature a slice of bread 
now and then!” 

“No!” thundered Harry, indignantly; “but 
what I do begrudge is, having you daneing 
attendance upon him as you do; for ought we 
know he may be a counterfeit, or worse. By 
your own admission there is something very 
mysterious about him; and next thing you'll 
find yourself in a scrape that may be hard to 
get out of——” 

“Oh, Harry!” I interrupted, “it is long since 
I have thought of him otherwise than as a poor 
and lonely, but harmless old man. Come up 
with me and see him for yourself. I’m sure 
you will be of my opinion.” 

Harry grumbled a little about having a wife 


cup of tea, he was still lying upon the bed; and} who would make him drag up three pair of 
even my imperfect knowledge of sickness taught ; stairs; but he is naturally kind-hearted, and by 


. 
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the time that I had my toast buttered and a cup; depression of that fall and winter, will under- 
of tea poured out, he was ready to accompany } stand how fruitless were his best endeavors, 
me upon my errand. and how our hearts grew gradually sicker and 
My customary tap was answered by a cheerful } sicker under the blighting shadow of hope de- 
“Come in;” and we were advancing into the } ferred. 
room, when, eatching sight of Harry, the old It pains me even yet when I think of the 
man sprung up in the bed with unlovked-for } evenings when he used to come home, foot-sore 
energy, and throwing out his hands, as though; and worn with fatigue, from his useless jour- 
to ward off danger, exclaimed, neyings in search of work. Unused as he was 
“Go back! Go away!” then turning to me, } to much bodily exertion, this protracted exer- 
“Make him go! Oh! in pity, make him go!” § cise told upon his health; and though, on his 
“Hospitable old party, I must say!’”’ muttered } return, he was never too tired to have a romp 
Harry, while I hurried forward to soothe the} with Vivia, and merry words, with prophesies 
sick man. of better luck on the morrow, for me. I knew 
“It’s only my husband,” I said. ‘He came } that this cheerfulness was only assumed for my 
up to see you.” sake, that grim despair was beginning to tug at 
“Oh! send him away! Send him away!” he} his heart-strings. 
continued to cry, the flush of excitement grow-3- It was a long, weary autumn to us. I had 
ing deeper upon his withered face; and seeing been raised in the country, and as imagination 
that there was no use in trying to remonstrate, } pictured the abundance there at that season— 
Iurged Harry to go down. the ripened cornfields, where the great, yellow 
“It’s the fever, you know,” I whispered. “I; pumpkins lay like huge balls of gold, the mel- 
ought to have prepared him for your coming;” } Jow orchards, and the woods teeming with nuts 
and gently closing the door after him, I re-} —it seemed incredible that any of God’s crea- 
turned to the bedside to try, by cheerful sym-} tures should want. But, alas! it wast fast be- 
pathy, to undo the evil which I feared would} coming so with us. 
result from my thoughtlessness. Meanwhile, the old attic-lodger pursued the 
Going down stairs a few minutes later, I} even tenor of his way. Kind and polite when I 





found baby still asleep, and Harry pacing the} chanced to meet him, but quiet and unobtrusive 
floor in no enviable mood. He came forward} as ever. Of late I fancied that there had come 
as I entered, and placed his hands upon my to be a strange buoyancy in his step, and a light 
shoulders. in his eye, such as we see in one who nears a 

“Now, Bessie,” he said, gravely, ‘‘this thing } longed-for goal; but I considered that it might 
has gone far enough. No honest man "rly be only in contrast to my own despondency. 





have acted in that way—and I am now fully } Occasionally he had slipped a quaintly-carved 
convinced of what I was only suspicious before; } toy into Vivia’s little hand when she happened 
therefore, let this be the end of it. Understand } to be out in the hall; but he seldom came to 
me, Bessie, don’t you go up there again.” our room. It was, thérefore, with some sur- 
I did go a few times, nevertheless. I — prise that, hearing a knock one day, [ opened 
hold up my disobedience as a precedent for} the door and found him standing there, holding 
others; but how could I forsake my old protege } a miniature wind-mill with gayly painted sails 
without a word? Especially when he apologized in his hand. 
with tears in his eyes for his rudeness to my “It’s for baby,” he said, depreciatingly, 
husband. But I did not transgress very often, } glancing at my face. 
for my patient, who was already mending, grew I tried to thank him, but my voice failed, for 
better fast; things resumed their former rou-} my heart was heavy within me. Things bad 
tine, and before autumn we had trouble of our; been gradually growing worse with us, and 
own, { only that morning Harry and I had decided 
The great mercantile house, where Harry held $ that our humble rooms must soon be exchanged 
the position of book-keeper, was broken up by} for yet plainer lodgings. It was not that I 
the death of the, head of the firm, and my hus- } minded the change so much, for I knew that it 
band was thereby thrown out of employment. was not the surroundings, but the hearts within, 
At first this did not seem such a very heavy} that made a home any place; but it was as the 
nisfortune, for, with his good reputation and } first step downward that I dreaded it. 
fine business abilities, Harry did not anticipate} 1 think the old man understood my condition 
much difficulty in obtaining another situation. } at once, for he came in, and gently closing the 
But those who remember the great financial; door behind him, walked overto the window. 
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He stood a moment picking nervously at some 
withered leaves on my geraniums, as one uncer- 
tain how to express himself; then he spoke ab- 
ruptly, 

‘“*Mrs. Lawrence, Scripture does not tell us 
so, but don’t you imagine that if the Good} 
Samaritan ever got into trouble, he who fell} 
among thieves was the first to offer him aid and } 
sympathy? Well, as I stand in much the same } 
relation to you, will you not tell me the cause ; 
of your distress, and let me, at least, try to} 
mitigate it?” 

This was the longest speech I had ever heard 
the old man make. He spoke awkwardly, hesi- 
tatingly, but there was no mistaking the genuine } 
pity expressed in his words. I had been chok- 
ing back the tears for weeks, but at this kind 
touch they burst forth like an imprisoned flood; } 
and amidst my sobs I poured out a history of } 
our troubles to one whom 7 instinctively felt } 
was not only an interested listener, but a friend } 
in adversity. 

For awhile he allowed me to indulge my grief } 
unchecked. Then leaving the geranium, and 3 


Harry looked at me a moment, with an ex- 
pression in which consideration for me, and 
thoughtful prudence, were strangely mingled; 
then, with some hesitation, he said, 

«Do you think it is wise, Bess, to do this just 
now, when everything is so high, and nothing 
coming in? And the rent will be due in a few 
days, too.” 

“I don’t care!” I interrupted, recklessly, 
“Christmas comes but once a year, and I am 
determined to have the cake.” 

My husband said no more; and as soon after 
his departure as I could get my breakfast- 
things cleared away, and the necessary ma- 
terials procured, I began operations. Little 
Vivia, perched up in her dinner-chair at the 
table, was vastly interested in seeing the sugar, 
eggs, and flour, conglomerated into the smooth, 
yellow mass, (I wish she took as much interest 
in such work now;) and when later, the whites 
of the eggs, which I had reserved for icing, 
were beaten into snow-like foam, she screamed 
with delight. In a spoonful of this icing, which 
I saved for ornamentation, I mixed a pinch of 


taking a seat near me, he told me something } cochineal, and the legend that I traced in rose- 
that dried my eyes and brought the long-ban- } colored letters on the pure white crust, was the 
ished smiles back to my face. But, as it was to old, old Christmas-anthem, “Peace on earth, 
be a secret for awhile, even from my husband, } good-will to men!” 


I will let the reader wait a little for an expla-} That evening, after baby had gone to sleep, 
nation. : and I had slipped a few sticks of candy, and a 
The early weeks of December sped by without } homemade dolly into her little stocking, I went 
bringing any improvement in our affairs. I had { across to help the Grobes dress their Christmas- 
begged that we should not move until after} tree. 
Christmas; and though the weekly rent was a} Those who imagine that happy Christmas 
heavy strain on Harry’s slender savings, the} comes in its fullest enjoyment only to the rich, 
morning preceding that great festival found us} are vastly mistaken. True, my neighbors had 
still in our old quarters. no twenty-dollar walking-dolls, or automatic 
“Harry,” said I, as breakfast over, he began: cars and steamboats, with which to decorate 


to prepare for another weary march, “I wish} their festal-tree; but the loving cheerfulness 
5 


you'd leave me some money, I want to bake " 
Christmas-cake.” 
Harry opened his eyes wide in astonishment } 


with which they hung thereon their humble 
offerings of simple toys, gay candies, and rose- 
apples, was only equaled by the boisterous joy 


that I, who had been so rigidly economical, of the young recipients in the morning. 
should wish to rush into such extravagance; but $ Returning in half an hour from this scene of 
he evidently had not thé heart to refuse me, for } contented gayety, my home looked dark by con- 
he took out his pocket-book at once—a very trast. The fire had gone down, and my hus- 
flaccid pocket-book it had become! ; band sat brooding sadly before the cheerless 
“There, Bess, that’s the lot!” he said, smiling } grate. 
sadly, as he placed a ten-dollar note, atwo, and; ‘Come, Hal,” said I, slipping up behind him, 
some small change upon the table. catching his head and shaking it, «come, waken 
Poor fellow! I could scarcely refrain from ; up, and drive away the blues!, It’s Christmas 
throwing my arms around his neck, and reveal- } times! I want you to cut the cake! See, here 
ing that which I most desired to keep a secret. ; it is,” 1 continued, as, with considerable pride, 
However, I conquered my weakness, and said, } I brought forth the crowning proof of my culi- 
calmly, } nary skill. I had no holly to wreath it with, 
“Well, I'll take the two-dollar bill; I guess I’ but my unfailing geraniums furnished a fra- 
can make that do,” 3 grant, and scarcely less beautiful substitute; 
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and I was glad to see Harry rouse from his} 
melancholy to smile at my effort at decoration. 

He cut two golden wedges, and was just going } 
to lay down the knife, when I stopped him. 

“Cut another, Harry,” I said. 
dear.” 

He glanced at me a little suspicious. ‘For } 
baby? Maybe she won’t waken to-night again. 
Besides, it ain’t good for her.” 3 

“Not for baby,’ I answered, with a little 
quiver in my voice that 1 could not subdue, 
“for the poor old man up in the garret. Oh, 
Harry! we are poor, but we have each other. 
Think what it must be to be all alone, with no 
one to remind him of the holy season; no voice } 
to wish him a ‘Happy Christmas;’” and as 1} 
spoke, I pointed to the inscription within the } 
wreath, ‘Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 

Harry did not need much persuasion. His is} 
not a nature to bear malice; besides, the sharp 
winds of adversity which had blown around us 
lately, had, in a great measure, dispelled the 
clouds of prejudice and suspicion through which 
he formerly viewed our unsocial neighbor. 

Leaving Vivia sleeping sweetly, we ascended 
the stairs, knocked, and were cordially wel- 
comed by the old gentleman. It was quite a 
contrast to the last time we had gone isd 
together. We had evidently been expected; 
and Harry noticing this, looked at me for ex- 
planation; but I strove to appear perfectly inno- 
cent and unconscious, though, in my confusion, 
I almost forgot to offer the plate of cake I held 
in my hand—the ostensible object of our visit. 

After the usual compliments of tle season 


had been exchanged, and when the conversation 


begun to grow genial and unconstrained, our} 
host asked if he might relate a portion of his } 
history, and we acquiescing, he began: 

“I cannot remember the period when I was 
not a dreamer, nor, on the other hand, can I 
recollect a time when there was not method in 
my madness. From my earliest boyhood I have 
been possessed of a mania for invention—that } 


> 
3 
5 
3 
2 


schemes, and is as well forgotten. For the last 
fifteen years I have had one definite object be- 
fore me, which I have steadily pursued amid such 
buoyant hopes and crushing defeats, anxious 


have followed a similar ignis fatuus may know. 

«At last,” and here the old man’s eyes flashed 
with the true fire of genius, ‘at last success 
has come; but, like all earthly success, it comes 
too late—too late, at least, to admit of my carry- 
ing it forward unaided, as I once hoped to do. 
My desire, therefore, is to obtain a young and 
active partner; and knowing, Mr. Lawrence, 
that you are at present unemployed, I have 
ventured to hope that I might find such in you. 
I may add, frankly, that it is less any knowledge 
I have of your character and ability, than my 
grateful friendship for your wife which prompts 
the proposal; and now, if you have no objection, 
will you look at my model?” 

Slowly, almost reverently, as one approaches 
a shrine, he lifted the old checked cover, and 
there, in all its curious combination of polished 
wood and burnished metal, stood the finished 
dream of fifteen years. 

«‘What was it?” did you say? I wish I might 
tell you—I would like to; but you know, ever 
since Americus Vespucius, instead of Columbus, 
gained the credit of finding this continent, there 
has been danger in talking loosely about dis- 
coveries; besides, Harry might not like it. Let 
it suffice to say, that it was not a humbug; that 
it was one of those great labor-saving blessings 
which, in these latter days, are always at hand 
to counterbalance the vials of wrath poured 
forth by the angel of the Apocalypse, and then 
imagine it to be whatever machine affords you 
the most comfort and delight. Perhaps it is its 
cheery, busy presence in your home that now 
gives you leisure to read my story. 

It certainly seemed a very curious piece of 
mechanism, as we examined it there by candle- 
light. As the immortal Mr. Weller would have 
said, there were ‘‘Veals within veals;” and, 


insatiable craving which leads so many, I had } altogether, it was far beyond my comprehension. 
almost said innocently, to ruin. It was this But Harry caught the idea at once, and, what 
uncontrollable propensity that made me a care-} was of more importance, recognized the avail- 
less scholar, a burden and mortification to my ; ability; and, long after I had gone down stairs to 
friends, and finally drove me forth a self-exiled ; baby, he sat discussing ways and means with 
wanderer on the earth. And yet, looking back } his attic-neighbor. 
now, I think I can say truly, that my wildest} There was another surprise for us all, which 
dreams were never unmingled with the hope; came out a day or two later; when the talk 
of improving my kind—of aiding struggling } about the invention having given place to more 
humanity. } desultory conversation, some of our kind old 
“I will not weary you by speaking of the; friend’s remarks concerning his youth, led 
early and unsettled portion of my career. It} Harry to recognize him as the runaway uncle 
contained the usual chaotic mass of boyish } of whom his mother had often spoken. As her 


“There’s a} longing and grinding poverty, as those who! 


te 
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marriage took place after her brother’s depar- ; to grow also daily more and more gentle. And, 
ture, our name had never suggested any re- $ paradoxical as it may appear, though his heart 
lationship to the old man; and his astonishment ever beat true to the purest evangelical faith, 
at finding that he had been unwittingly aiding } he always cherished an idea of a glorified tin: 
his nearest kin, was as great as ours in learning ¢ manity; which, though not redeemed, was, at 





that for our renewed comfort and prosperity 
we were not indebted to a stranger. 

As may be supposed, it made us all very 
happy to know that to the ties of business and 
sympathy was added that of consanguity, mak- 
ing a three-fold bond of union. 

We did move after Christmas; but it was toa 
comfortable brick house on Vine street, which, 
when success and fortune became more assured, 
we exchanged for our present home on the 
Avenue. 

It is, I suppose, almost unnecessary to say 
that our kind benefactor, or uncle Charley, as 
we @pw called him, accompanied us, or that it 
became one of the deepest studies of our lives 
to repay, in some measure, the debt of grati- 
tude we owed him, by striving to obliterate, ; 
through home-cheer and fire-side joy, all re- ; 
membrance of those long years of exile and } 
loneliness. 

And we succeeded; for though, as he realized, 
his day of active exertion was past, it was fol- 
lowed by the peaceful calm of old age; that 


tender twilight of the silver-haired, illumined ; 


by the morning-star of memory and Aurora- 
gleams of a coming glory. 

Now, too, the absorbing, consuming passion 
of his life seemed to be quenched, or displayed 
itself only in the invention of toys for the chil- 
dren; especially after Charley, his namesake, 
arrived, and had reached an age when he could 
appreciate perfection in kites, and almost per- 
petual-motion in humming-tops. 

As he grew older, and more feeble, he seemed 


of invention, and the progress of science. 

This seeming contradiction became clear at 
Inst. He had been gradually failing, but his 
‘faculties were as bright, and his interest in 
§ public advance as keen as ever, when the end 
3came. We were sitting in his room, and I 
thought that he was dropping to sleep, when 
} Harry, who was reading the evening paper, 
: knowing that the announcement for which he 
had longed would please him, read aloud the 
> queen’s message; the first telegram flashed over 
, ocean wires the inscription on my cake, ‘Peace 
} on earth, good-will to men!” 

Instantly the fire of enthusiasm gleamed in 
his sunken eye, as he exclaimed, ‘*My God, I 
thank thee!” And taking up the eloquence of 
Isaiah, “And the Gentiles shall come to thy 
light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising!” 
Then folding his hands as one who is satisfied, 
this faithful servant, who had welcomed each 
> achievement of science as a step toward the 
final triumph of his Master, with the glad flush 
of victory still on his cheek, passed on into the 
} fuller joy of his Lord. 
$ Years have passed away, but the name of 
> uncle Charley is not forgotten in our home. 
‘ Often, as Harry and I look around upon our 
; children, growing up amid all the advantages 
{of culture and refinement, we feel our hearts 
{ glowing with loving remembrance of him whom, 
: besides a kind friend and tender relative, we 
3 


least, to be reclaimed and elevated by the genius 


2 
§ 
§ 
4 
$ 
$ 
§ 
§ 
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must always regard as the founder of ouR 
FORTUNE. 





UNDER THE 


HEMLOCKS. 


BY ELLIS YETTE. 


Tne soft October sun looked down 

On the sloping hills and the distant town; 
And across the valley, and under the hill, 
Lazily hummed the droning mill ; 

The trees were purple, and flame, and gold, 
With a beanty gorgeous to behold; 

And through the valley, gleaming bright, 
The river wound in silvery light; 

And softly, gently, the sunbeams crept 
Under the hemlocks, where we met. 


The air was still, not the faintest breeze 
Stirred the depths of those hemlock trees; 
The clear, slant sunbeams fell across 

The softest beds of greenish moss; 

And here and there, on the mottled green, 


A gold or crimson leaf was seen, 

Like a sweet word said, and then forgot, 
Or a pure, but unremembered thought; 

There, where the sunbeams softly crept, 
Under the hemlocks, where we met. 


The quiet brook that murmured by, 
Flowed to the sea without a sigh; 

The sweet bird singing overhead, 

Might come again when frosts were dead ; 
But who can gather up again 

A love that has been poured in vain? 

Or bring again the golden rays 

That crowned our hopes in other days? 
Or feel the sunbeams then tat crept 
Under the hemlocks, where we met? 
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PONTO’S FIRST LESSON. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 


“TM ashamed of you, Ponto. That is A, Is Seven years had passed. They had been 
tell you. Mind your book, sir, and don’t be$ years of slavery to Hetty. It was as the young 
looking around.” 3 student had said, her aunt never understood 
«Whatever is the child at? Come down from ; her. Not that Miss Barbara, or ‘Bab,’ as the 
that, you Hetty, at once, and don’t be fooling } neighbors called her, willfully persecuted the 
with the dog,” cried the sharp voice of aunt } child; but she was of a hard, practical nature, 
Barbara, a maiden lady of forty, Hetty’s nearest $ : while Hetty was full of imagination. The elder 
relative, and protector. ‘Now, where’s geod * Yady loved work for work’s sake; Hetty liked 
sewing? Is that all you’ve done, to-day? I’ n: 3 play, and detested most work, especially sewing. 
teach you, my pretty Miss, to be wasting your} As the child grew older, indeed, she learned 
time with a dog, in this way. Go right up } more patience, and was comparatively submis- 
stairs to bed. You'll get no supper, this night.” 3 sive; but there came a day when Hetty was 
The scene, which this rigid disciplinarian of } about fifteen, when a serious collision occurred. 
an aunt had thus broken in upon, was a very : Aunt Bab had been down to the melon-patch, 
pretty one, nevertheless. In an old-fashioned 3 and was returning with something rolled up in 
arm-chair, close by the window that looked out 3 ; her apron. She went into the kitchen, deposited 
on the village-green, sat a young girl, and a3 the ripe melon in a huge earthen dish, and 
very lovely one, too, of eight or nine years of § walked slowly into the living-room. 
age. In her lap she held an open book, con- § ““What’s this?” she asked, sharply, picking 
taining an illustrated alphabet, in large letters; : : up a cambric ruffle that Hetty had just thrown 
and this alphabet she was pretending to teach § across the floor. 
to Ponto, her favorite dog. The dog, like all} ‘It’s my sewing,” said Heity, sullenly. 
dogs, and like most children, was not very | “Well, what does it mean? Did you put it 
attentive, so the girl prettily chid him, and en- } there?” 
forced her words, every now and then, by a: $ Yes, I did. It.means that I do~’t want to do 
box on the ears, though not a very hard one, ; ’ another stitch for you as long as I live.” 
we must confess. ; ‘‘Highty-tighty! here’s an independent Miss, 
The child jumped down, big tears welling } ¢ can *t earn her salt,” 
into her eyes. She looked up, beseechingly, at § “T guess I earn my salt sweeping your old 
her aunt, for @ moment; but finding the stern $ floors, drudging round—I guess I do,” retorted 
face opposite to her immovable, the tears stop- ; Hetty, her eyes flashing: and she looked very 
ped, and something like a pout came to her : pretty as she said it, wrong as it was. 
lips; for little Hetty was not entirely perfect, “Sweeping? Yes, and I after you every step 
and was disposed to resent what she thought; of the way. You don’t know anything. Some 
injustice, if it be, indeed, wrong to resent it.} girls of your age can keep house, wash, and 
But she went up stairs, without a word, and $ cook; but you set up for a lady, don’t you?” 
very soon had cried herself to sleep. “Yes!” exclaimed Hetty, with a grand dis- 
A stranger, passing by the house, had chanced ; dain that deepened the crimson of her cheeks, 
to be a spectator of this scene. He wasa young} “I never mean to be a drudge, you may de- 
man of seventgen or eighteen years of age, a stu- pend on that. I intend to have a husband be- 
dent from the academy in the neighboring town. } fore I’m half as old as you are, and a rich one, 
“Poor thing!” he said, sympathizing with the} 3 too.” 
child, «she has a hard lot before her, if that is ; This was the fruits of bad training. Na- 
her only relative. What beautiful golden hair! ; turally the girl was gentle, loveable, and re- 
An imaginative child, or I fail to read her face ; spectful. Aunt Bab had done much toward 
aright,” he added, with the mature wisdom of § spoiling a fine nature. 
his years. “The old she-dragon there will never | “A pretty piece, you, to be talking of gettin’ 
understand her.” But in less than half an hour } married,” flamed the old spinster, ‘“‘a chit of 
other subjects of interest arose, and with the fourteen,” 
light-heartedness of youth he had quite for-} ‘Fifteen, if you please.” 
gotten the little girl and her dog. ; “Oh! I beg your ladyship’s asaya 
5 
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personage you are. Do you intend to be mar- 
ried before the year is out?” 

«¢ Perhaps I shall,” responded Hetty, loftily. 

“Well, Miss, before that auspicious event 
comes off, perhaps you'll condescend to finish 
this sewing.” 

“I don’t feel like sewing; I wanted to go with 
with the girls this afternoon—I’d set my heart 
on it. If I’d done anything to deserve your 
treating me so—so—cruel,” sobbed Hetty. 

‘Take this work and finish it before dark,” 
said aunt Bab, her conscience making her voice 
harsh. 

“I won't,” cried Hetty, flatly; then grew 
frightened at her own temerity. 


“That’s your gratitude for all my kindness, ; 


is it? That’s your thanks for my lavender silk 
that T got altered for you? Go to your room— 
march up stairs. Oh! what will you come to, 
Hetty Edwards! I should think you’d be afraid 
your mother ’d turn in her grave.” 

An allusion to her mother always broke down 
the strong will of poor Hetty. In a moment 
she was subdued, and walked humbly up stairs. 
But she was not prepared to hear the key turn 
in the lock on the outside. 

Then her willful temper returned: she shook 
the door, and shouted out of the window; ‘but 
the spinster walked calmly down the garden- 
path, quite sure that she had done her duty. 

She leisurely put up a placard on the gate- 
post—‘‘ Board for a single gentleman.” 

After this she went over to widow Black’s, to 
talk scandal, I am afraid. 

Every summer that same old placard had 
secured the single gentleman, who, in spite of 
the ancient maiden’s arts, insisted on going 
away single. 


{ eyes, plainly visible under large, green spec. 
; tacles, ; 

“I should say you were accustomed to that 
¢ mode of traveling,” the man remarked; but his 
} smile was kind, for this queer apparition of a 

young girl had the most beautiful face he had 
; ever seen. 

‘*No, it’s my first attempt,” replied Hetty, de- 
‘ murely. 

‘‘For the novelty of the thing, I suppose.” 

‘“‘T conldn’t get out any other way. Aunt Bab 

locked me up.” 

«Then I am to infer that aunt Bab and Miss, 
; Miss——” 

“Hetty,” said the girl, promptly. 

“Are not on the best of terms,’ said he, 
finishing his sentence. 

$ We get along well enough most times——” 
‘and here Hetty paused. Was it proper to talk 
{thus freely to a stranger? He divined her 
; thoughts. 

$ ‘TI sawa notice on your gate that a gentle- 
‘man could get board here.” 

$ «Are you single?” asked Hetty, with such 
Tustic simplicity that the man turned away, for 
a moment, to hide a smile. 

“T am, fortunately,” he said. 

“You're just the one, then. Walk right in; 
aunt Bab will be so glad!” and forgetting all 
her wrongs, Hetty sprang into a low window 
and unbolted the door. It looked very cool and 
comfortable in that broad, country kitchen. 
The cupboard was open ao little ways, and the 


1 dishes, Miss Barbara’s pride, glistened 


} dish, looking cool and tempting; and a pile of 


} white napkins stood near. 


in snowy array. The bright melon was on 4 


It was ironing-day, 
the clothes-horse was filled with shining linen; 


Hetty saw,the last of the faded green calash, the floor, newly scoured, looked fresh and spot- 


and stood at the window panting with rage. 
“Tll swing down by the post,” she said, 
opening the window upon a diminutive balcony. 
She dried her eyes, and tied her curls up in 
a bunch on the top of her head with a bit of 
twine. 
“T'll see if I’m to be treated so for a whim. I 


less. If the whole thing had been arranged for 
; special effect, aunt Bab could not have studied 
j up a more interesting domestic picture. The 
’ pretty parlor was not less inviting. Roses stood 
;on the center-table—cleanliness and fragrance 


were apparent everywhere. 
If ever mortal was taken by surprise, certainly 


don’t believe that woman can be my mother’s } aunt Bab was on her return, for she saw a fine, 


sister.’ Then she wrapped a pillow-case round 
one arm, and her apron round the other. She 
climbed over the low paling, worked with hands 


; ‘like a wild Injun, 


8 


tall gentleman sitting in the parlor, and Hetty 
coolly doing the honors, with her head tied up 
” she afterward remarked. 


and feet till she had secured a hold on the cor- } At her aunt’s approach, Hetty’s wrongs occurred 
ner pillar that supported it, and went down with ;to her, and she marched out of the room like a 


a force that almost shook the breath out of her 
body. 

‘That was well done,” cried a voice. 

Hetty screamed and looked up in a fright. 
Before her stood a tall man, with laughing black 


queen in a tragedy. 
The matter was quietly arranged. The gen- 
tleman’s name was Barstow. He liked his room 


| —references were exchanged; and when Miss 
}Bab was left by herself, she cast one rapid 
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giance in the little mirror. Her steel-gray eyes ; 
were luminous—at the prospect of gain, per- 
haps—and she whispered to herself, ‘How } 
handsome he is—and just old enough!” 

Mr. Barstow came, and to Hetty’s delight 
brought a piano, which Miss Bab was very 
willing should be put in her parlor. He treated } 
Hetty as if'she had been his little daughter. 
Presently, to her aunt’s astonishment, as well 
as her own, he was teaching the child to play, } 
and he found in his pupil much enthusiasm, } 
and some genius. Meantime, was not Hetty the 
happiest girl alive? She cared little for com- 
panions and out-door pleasures now; under the } 
magic influence of the new boarder, she applied } 
herself to study with a zest she never knew be- 
fore. And more than that, she grew careful of 
her appearance; and at the end of April, some 
seven months after Mr. Barstow had come, 
people had, somehow, began to call her Miss 
lietty. She was sixteen; and very tall of her 
Everybody but her aunt considered her § 
beautiful—to her she was still only a little child. } 

One night Mr. Barstow received a letter, and } 
after he had read it, he mused awhile, then said } 
that business called him to the city; he should 
start on the next day. 2 

“I shall leave my piano for Hetty to take 
care of,” he said to Bab, who could not get } 
over her youthful notions, and had been dress- ; 
ing, smiling, and talking at him ever since he} 
had first made his appearance. 

As for Hetty, the whole world grew suddenly } 
dark to her; she turned pale, and her breath } 
came short. 

“Tt may be that, by August, my nephew will } 
take the room I vacate, Miss Barbara,” he said. } 

“TI shall welcome him, sir, for your sake,” } 
said aunt Bab; and went out to look at her pies } 
that were browning in the oven. Presently she ; 
came back; Hetty and Mr. Barstow were both } 
absent; the latter had gone for a walk; and } 
poor little Hetty was sobbing upon her pillow } 
in her own room, 

The next morning everybody was stirring } 
early. 

“I hope we shall see you back again,” said} 
Miss Barbara, as her boarder stood in the little } 
hall, carpet-bag in hand, 

; 


; 


age. 


“You will see my nephew, if not myself,” he 
answered. ‘*I can conscientiously recommend 
your housekeeping, Miss Barbara; you will be } 
a treasure to him who becomes the fortunate } 
possessor of your hand and heart. If I were} 
not so old a man,” he added, gallantly. 3 

“Dear land!” cried Miss Bab, interrupting > 
him, «I don’t call a man old under eighty.” = 


$ Barbara. 


’ their work. 


Miss 
Now if this little girl will carry this 


“I shall consider that a compliment, 


small parcel to the gate for me;” and Hetty, her 


heart beating fast, and her eyes full of tears, 
took the package. 

“Well, I never!” cried aunt Bab to herself, 
“if that girl ain’t higher’n his shoulder; but 
then I s’pose she seems like a daughter to him. 
Dear me! to think he should say if he were not 
so old a man. I hope he sees that I am not 
fishing for a husband.” 

Hetty reached the gate a little before Mr. 
} Barstow, and stood looking up the village street 
with a very queer feeling in her throat. 

“I wonder if it will be a comfort to you, my 
child, to know how miserably I shall miss you,” 
said Mr. Barstow. 

‘‘And I’m sure I shall miss the—the walks 
down to the point, and the piano-playing, and— 
and 

‘*Me?” asked Mr. Barstow, softly, looking 
straight at the shoemaker’s sign opposite. 

“Yes, of course, you,” said the girl, with a 
heroic attempt at a laugh, which sounded dis- 
mally like a sob at the end. 

“Do you know that half reconciles me to 
going?” he murmured, with his old, tender 
smile. ‘But then I shall send that nephew to 
look after you a little. Good-by, there’s the 
} stage; keep up your practice; above all, don’t 
forget me, little one.” 

He stooped a moment, touched her forehead 
with his lips, and hurried off, leaving her stand- 
ing there, both grieved and glad. 

She was roused by the sharp voice of aunt 
Bab. 

‘Well, now he’s gone, I hope J shall get some 
attention. I’m half dead with hard work.” 

Hetty knew what she had to expect now. 


} There was no kind Mr. Barstow to comfort her 


—no money coming in. It must be the old life 
of drudgery, with occasional pauses for prac- 
tice, and very little time for herself. 

“How impudent he spoke this morning,” 
said aunt Bab, when they talked of him over 
‘I dare say he considers himself 
a young man; he’s forty-six, if he’s a year.” 

“No, indeed!” cried Hetty, aghast. 

“Yes, I tell you, child; look at his wig.” 

“Wig!” Hetty’s face was a study. 

‘Very cunningly done, my dear, but still a 
wig, which, with spectacles, insures him for 
forty-six. Just think of people talking about 
him and me bein’ engaged! A man can't show 
any attention to a young woman but every 
tongue must be wagging. I’m independent of 
the world’s opinion, however, thank my stars, 
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and can stand it. If they think so, let em; { me, before he comes back?” she said, quietly, 


more unlikely things have happened.” ; 


Hetty grew silent, and moped; her duties 


seemed dull and commonplace; even the be- ; 


loved music had lost its charms. The little, 


smiling to herself. 

“Tm afraid you’ll never see my uncle again,” 
said the young man. 

She grew pale—so very pale that he was 


quiet village had eyes, and noticed the change. : startled. 


Everybody said that ‘“‘Miss Bab’s Hetty was ; 


queer for a young girl. Her aunt must be 
looking out for her when her single gentlemen 


“Is he ill? Have you heard bad news? Is 
he going away? He said he would come.” 
“No; but he is very much in love with 9 


came to board, bringing their pianers, and ; young lady of his acquaintance, and quite con- 


leaving them.” How happy they made them- 
selves with the business of other people, while 
poor Hetty sauntered over her work, stood still, 
sometimes, and looked at nothing, for I dare 


not say how long; found all the dear old songs § 


¢ 
$ 


he used to love, and practiced them till the 
piano must have ached, if it had any feeling. 


‘Hetty, Mr. Barstow’s nephew has come,” 3 


said aunt Bab, one morning, some three months > 
after that gentleman had gone. 

Hetty had just dressed herself for a call—the 3 
child had never looked more beautiful. So aunt ; 
Bab thought in spite of herself, but she only 
said, 

“Well, if I was you, I wouldn’t turn so red 
for nothin’.” 


“Is he like his uncle?” queried Hetty. 


“Well, yes; he’s like, and he ain’t like—to 


my mind he’s a great deal finer looking, that’s 
all.” 

Hetty met the stranger with a shy welcome. 
The excitement of seeing somebody who was 
related to her old friend, quickened her pulses, 


and brightened cheek and eye. How like his 


tented to remain where he is.” 

“And he—he will marry her, I suppose,” 
said Hetty, in a faint voice. 

“T think it likely he will marry her, if 
he can get her. She is a very sweet little 
person.” 

“‘Then you have seen her?” 

“Often.” 

“She is—is beautiful, of course.” 

‘She is, to him,” replied the young fellow, 
regarding her with fascinated glances. He 
could not see how she trembled with the sud- 
denness, the shock of her emotion. He had 
found some one to love, she thought, and would 
never, never come back—never think of her any 
more. It was cruel, agonizing, frightful! She 
did not know how she said it, but the words 
dropped from her trembling lips, 

‘He has found some one to love.” 

«Yes, he has found some one to love, as well 
as, in this short time, I have learned to love 
you, little Hetty.” 

Hetty started back, amazed. 

“Oh! don’t speak of it! You don’t know how 


uncle he was, only younger! The tones, the ; you hurt me,” cried the girl, with quivering 
very modulation of his voice, made her think $ lips. . 


of him. Presently she forgot that he was a ; 
stranger, and asked questions concerning Mr. ; 
Barstow. Whenever they met, she talked of ; 
him; she had practiced the music he left her; ; 
she had read the books he recommended; she ; 
had studied just as he had thought it best she ; 
should. ; 
‘Queer old gentleman, that uncle of mine,” 3 
the nephew said, one day, tired, no doubt, of ° 
hearing his praises reiterated. ‘Did you know ; 
that he wore a wig?” ; 
“Not till after he had gone,” said Hetty. 
“‘Was he bald?” 
“Well, yes, rather; just over a fever, you 
see, when he came here—ordered a wig and ; 
green spectacles. You’ve no idea how odd he 
looked without them.” 
“Did he?” Hetty asked, absently. Some way, 


$ 


“But, Hetty, he sent me here on purpose; he 
told me I must love you; that the moment I 
saw your innocent face I should love you—and 
I do, Hetty—I——” 

“Hush!” Hetty stood up, feeling that her 
childish days, her childish heart were gone, 
forever. ‘‘Iam greatly obliged to Mr. Barstow,” 
she said, ‘‘for all his kindness; for the interest 
he took in one so lonely. He has been good— 
the best friend I ever had; but even he has no 
right”—her voice faltered; “I mean it is very 
ungenerous in him.” She stopped, struggling 
to command her feelings. 

Still, amid her regrets, her passion of dis- 
appointment, she saw waving through her tears, 
the handsome face, so like, yet unlike, that 
other. 

“Then you reject me?” 


she fancied there was nothing in the world so ; Hetty was silent; she had turned away, for 


becoming as green spectacles. ‘I wonder if 3 
he thought I should learn all the lessons he set ; 


the hot, heavy tears was dropping fast, and 
burned her cheeks. 
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«And how goes our lesson, little one?” said 
a deep voice. 

His very words, his very tone! Hetty turned 
round with a cry of mingled joy and terror. 
There stood Mr. Barstow, the uncle of his 
nephew, the uncle with his nephew—in fact, 
the two in one, with the dear old smile lurking 
in the corners of his dark eyes, the same jetty, 
curling locks that she had so often secretly ad- 
mired. 

‘My darling! did you think I could forget 
you?” he cried, catching at her outstretched 
hands. 

Hetty’s eyes sparkled through her tears. 

“But where is he—where is your nephew?” 

He pulled the wig off. 

For one little moment Hetty felt a keen dis- 


appointment—a pang, as if she had been trifled: 


with; but the sight of the dearest eyes in the 
world, so full of honest love for her, soon 
banished all such impressions, and she could 
laugh at them. 

Presently aunt Bab came in, all wonder at 
sight of the transformation—the wig depending 
from the hand of Mr. Barstow, the green spec- 
tacles on the floor. 

“Well, I want to know what this means?” 
she cried, breathless. ‘Have you been prac- 
ticing your wiles and arts upon two poor, unpro- 
tected females? Are you a play-actor, young 
man?” 

“By no means, my dear madam, for I have 
been, for some time, terribly in earnest,” re- 
plied Mr. Barstow. ‘I came out here sick, 
and tired of life, an old man at twenty-five. I 
neither wanted to be sought out, nor recognized 
by anybody. I remembered this village as a 
quiet, secluded one; for, years ago, when a boy, 
I went to the academy in the next town. As I 
passed up the street, my attention was attracted 
by your notice of a room to let. I thought I 
recognized the house, for once, going by, I saw 
Miss Hetty teaching her dog his letters;” Hetty 





started, for suddenly she remembered the day; 
‘‘and when I knocked, and she let me in, I te- 
cognized her. My wig and spectacles disguised 
me sufficiently for all practical purposes. I saw 
your niece again, no longer a child, and yet one 
still, but beautiful and unaffected. I loved her 
as a child only, at first. Like a good, fatherly 
soul, I set out to win her heart in a good, 
fatherly way. But I love her differently now, 
and ask you to give her to me fora wife. As 
you know, I have the best of references; 1 am 
rich, and can give your niece a home which I 
am sure she will grace by her gentleness, 
beauty, and accomplishments.” 

“La!” cried aunt Bab, “you needn’t make 
such a long speech, as I know of; the child can 
do as she pleases, for all I care—she always did, 
and I warn you that she always will. As long 
as your nigher her age than I thought, and can 
support her in idleness, I suppose, why take her, 
and welcome. I’ve did my duty by her, and 
my conscience is clear; whether hers is or not, 
I can’t pretend to say. But still she’s a young, 
silly thing, and don’t know anything about 
housework.” 

“Now, aunt!” cried Hetty, with burning 
cheeks, ‘“*Mr. Barstow knows I can work, for 
he has seen me.” 

“Yes, yes, I dare say you set up for a better 
housekeeper than I am,” responded aunt Bab, 
grimly; “girls know more than their grand- 
mothers, now-a-days. You may have her, sir, 
though there wa’nt any need of going philan- 
dering the way you have, to git her, as I 
know of.” 

So, one sunny morning, some months sub- 
sequently, Hetty went off to New York, the bride 
of Mr. Barstow. Never has wife been happier 
than she is. But, sometimes, when her hus- 
band wishes to plague her, he will say, 

“‘Now, Ponto, I’m ashamed of you. That is 
A., I tell you. Mind your book, and don’t be 
looking around,” 





THERE IS REST ON THE MORROW. 


BY MRS. ANNA M. LOWREY. 


Taoven vexed with the cares and the troubles of life; 
Though crowned with its burden of sorrow; 
Beneath all the tempest, the tumult, and strife, 
My soul breathes, “ there is rest on the morrow. 


Thongh friends oft betray, and turn coldly away, 
When proof of their love I would borrow; 
Change follows our planet, but every day 
My soul whispers, “rest on the morrow.” 





When Wrong rides triumphant across the broad land, 
And Right only sighs in her sorrow; 

The angel of Peace I see waving he wand, 
And I know ‘twill be well on the morrow. 


When slow shall beat life-pulse, and eyes shall wax dim 
And Hope's golden pinions I'll borrow, 

I shall hear the sweet strain in an angelic bymn, 
Weary soul, thou shalt rest on the morrow. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 379. 


CHAPTER XX. “So you did know me,” she said, with a gleam 
Tue Count De Mirabeau had just come in} of pride and thankfulness that he had so readily 
from an exciting debate at the club. This man?’ recognized her features. 
seemed to have changed places with his foster-; “Know you?” answered the count, reaching 
brother; for while one had, to a certain extent, } forth his hand to grasp hers heartily, as if she 
cast off the coarseness which made him a favorite} had been a man. ‘‘When will the time come 
of the people, the man of noble birth had been } when Mirabeau can forget——” 
striving to brutalize himself down to a level with} The woman held up her finger. 
the lowest strata of civilized life. Marie Antoi- «* Ah, count! that was before the days of Ver- 
nette’s rejection of his advances had plunged } seilles, when you were the gayest young scape- 
him deeper and deeper into the abysses of popu- } grace about the court, and I one of the people. 
lar favor. But there was a natural revolt in all} I wonder if either of us are the better for having 
this; Mirabeau would much rather have been } changed places.” 
the saviour of monarchy than a leader of the “‘T was just asking myself that question,” said 
mob, and his very power as a demagogue some- } Mirabeau, gloomily. ‘After all, the greatness 
times filled him with disgust. That pestialar | that springs out of a false position must even be 
night he was in a restive frame of mind; by } unsatisfactory; but tell me of yourself, fair lady. 
bringing out the very coarsest powers of his; It is years since J have known much of your 
good or evil fortune.” 


nature he had excited the crowd that day into } 
the most clamorous homage—homage that never } 


would have been given to the splendid genius 
and great powers that he knew himself to pos- 
sess, unaided by the rudest and lowest passions. 


It is doubtful if ever his powerful intellect fore- } misfortune? 


saw the terrible scenes that the eloquence of 
men like him was destined to fasten upon 
France. That night his better nature recoiled 


Du Barry shrugged her shoulders. 

' «The last few years in England—that cold, 
cruel country, where the sun never shines fairly 
out as it does in France. Is not that enough of 
But I must not stay to talk of my- 
self. Of course, I did not come here simply for 
the pleasure of seeing you. There is a man in 
whom you take interest—a person who calls 


from the hideous work his genius was doing, } himself Monsieur Jaque.” 


and he flung himself down on a chair, weary 
and sickened by the clamorous homage of his 
followers. 

Some one knocked at the door of his chamber 
while he was in this dissatisfied mood, and he 
called out roughly for the person to come in, 
thinking that, perhaps, it was some messenger 
from the printing-office. 

A woman entered, elegantly dressed, and scat- 
tering a delicate perfume from her garments as 
she moved. She held a small mask before her 
face, such as ladies sometimes carried to pro- 
tect their complexions from the sun; but when 
the door was closed, she dropped it, and moving 
softly across the room, bent over the chair on 
which Mirabeau was sitting. 

He started up in surprise, stood a moment as 
if irresolute, and then broke forth, 


‘¢Madame Du Barry, and here!” 
450 





“My foster-brother, and as true-hearted a 
man as ever drew breath; but how did he come 
to attract your notice, my friend?” 

“No matter, it is a long story; besides, it is 
not the man that I am so much interested in, 
but a young woman whom he loves.” 

“A young woman! You cannot mean Made- 
moiselle Gosner?” 

“Yes, that is the young person, a fair girl, 
whose father I, in some sort, wronged in the 
days of my power, and to whom I wish to make 
atonement, and cannot—she rejects it; so, in 
the desperation of my good intent, I come to 
you. My belief is that these two persons love 
each other.” 

“Love each other! What, the girl?” eried 
Mirabeau, starting to his feet. ‘Does he not 
know that Mirabeau has honored her with his 
admiration?” 
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Du Barry flung herself into the chair from 
which the count had risen, and burst into a fit } 
of laughter. 

«An excellent reason why no honest man 
should think of her for himself,” she said, wip- 
ing away the quick tears of merriment that 
flashed down her painted cheeks. ‘Oh! but 
you are droll as ever, my friend.” 

“But the girl is beautiful!” 

“So much the more reason that your foster- 
brother should be desperately in love with her, 
as he certainly is—that is what brings me here.” 

“But I tell you that he will not presume——” 

“My dear friend, he has presumed; and what 
ig more, the girl loves him!” 

‘What, after I had condescended to be pleased } 
with her? Du Barry, you have ceased to be dis- 
criminating.” 

“Come, come, be pacified. She is only one, 
aad Paris has so many; let the poor fellow have } 
his love unmolested—I ask it of you.” 

‘“‘Now I remember,” said the count, ‘it is 
weeks since I called; in fact, I neglected her 
after the first impression. Of course, it was my 
own fault, and, as you say, Mirabeau can afford 
to be magnanimous. Besides, I really think it 
is the fellow’s first love. Nay, do not go off into 
another fit of laughter—such things do happen. 





Then again, I remember he asked my forbear- 


ance, and [ almost promised it. Well, the best 
thing I can do for him is not to go near the de- 
moiselle—that might unsettle things.” 

“If you would be so good,” said the countess, 
with a droll look of humor in her eyes, ‘it 
was a part of the favor I was about toask. This 
man is, I believe, poor—he possibly cannot afford 
to marry.” 

Mirabeau thought of the little estate, whose 
income had been so generously given up to his 
extravagance, and had the grace to hesitate in 
answering. Was the countess going to suggest } 
that he should relinquish that income? Had 
that, indeed, been the truth, she might have 
found more difficulty than had accompanied his 
renunciation of the girl; but she promptly set 
his mind at rest. 

“I take it for granted that he cannot afford 
to marry,” she said, ‘and in this I want your 
help. Be my banker; let me leave money} 
enough for their comfortable independence in 
your hands!” 

“In my hands!” exclaimed Mirabeau, laugh- 
ing. ‘My dear friend, you should know better. } 
It would melt away while the priest was giving 
his blessing. If you have any sharp notary } 
who will arrange it so that it may be a trust; } 
in short, that will insure it to him, and save it } 





from me, I should not mind undertaking the 
business—I dare say that can be done.” 
“But it must seem to come from you. 
would not touch it else,” said Du Barry. 
«He will never believe it; but we can manage 
that; it can be done in my father’s name. Now, 


fair dame, as your conscience is at rest, tell 
’ 


They 


me-———’ 

“Not yet—not yet! 
ask.” 

“Of the same kind? I warn you now, do not 
lead a reckless man too far. Money is a sad 
temptation, when one needs it so much.” 

Du Barry hesitated, the color came and went 
under her rouge. She had lost all decency 
years before; but there was something in what 
she wished to propose that taxed all her in- 
genuity. At last she spoke out, 

‘«‘Mirabeau, you are the enemy of royalty.” 

“Well!” 

“‘You hate the queen.” 

«And if I do?” 

“This cannot be real, there is something per- 
sonal under it all.” 

«*What makes you think so?” 

“You are the idol of a people you despise!” 

**Go on.” 

«And might be the saviour of France; should 
be a close friend to the queen.” 

Mirabeau laughed again; but there was angry 
fire in his eyes, and a curve of scorn on his 
lips. 

‘* How long is it since the Countess Du Barry 
became the advocate of Marie Antoinette?” he 
demanded. 

‘«Ever since she was too generous for the per- 
secution of a fallen enemy; ever since she has 
been cruelly unfortunate, and niost unjustly re- 
viled. Of all the people in France, I have most 
cause to love the woman for whose overthrow 
you are toiling.” 

‘Nay, let me tell you a secret. You are a 
woman of sense, and can comprehend the situa- 
tion—Marie Antoinette rejects the friendship of 
Mirabeau.” 

‘Has it.been offered her?” 

“Twice, indirectly.” 

‘«But the time may come when that friendship 
will be implored. Then, Mirabeau, be generous, 
be noble, wheel your great power to the defence 
of the throne. Earn the queen’s gratitude, force 
her to acknowledge the power of your genius, 
the grandeur of your magnanimity—promise 
this, my Mirabeau.” 

‘*When Marie Antoinette seeks my aid it will 
be time enough to promise.” 

“But if she does seek it—if she asks your 


I have another thing to 
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influence with the people, your protection from 
her enemies—what will be your answer?” 

«Perhaps, that it is too late.” 

“The time will come, and then you must re- 
member Du Barry, who wishes to aid in this; 
who implores your permission to pay a vast } 
debt of gratitude to the grandson of Louis the 
Fifteenth—to the daughter of Marie Therese, 
who was so pure and good herself that she 
never went out of her way to taunt or insult 
those who were less fortunate. To the clemency 
and forbearance of Louis, and his most perse- 
cuted queen, I am indebted for every franc that § 
makes up my wealth; I ask nothing better than } 
to employ it all in their service. When you are } 


a friend of the monarchy, let me find the money : 


which tke cause will so much need. Thus you 
and I will unite in one holy cause, which shall 
redeem much evil that we may have done. You, 
with your eloquence, and.I, with money, which § 
justly belongs to the crown, may, perhaps, be 
so fortunate as to save the monarchy of France.” 

The woman spoke earnestly, sometimes with 
passionate warmth, that astonished the man she 
addressed. He knew that she was in earnest, 
that a grander element than could be found in 
his heart was speaking through her words. 
Perhaps he felt, through all its subtle indirec- 
tion, that something like a bribe for his in- 
fluence lay under all this real generosity; but 
Mirabeau was not a man to revolt at an idea, so 
long as it took no offensive clearness. On the 
contrary, he reflected that his own power would 


be wonderfully enhanced by wealth, let. it come } 


in what form it would. 

‘‘Have you spoken of this to the queen?” he 
inquired. 

“How could I? She would reject it. No, } 
there is but one way, and that I have pointed } 
out. The time will come when this persecuted 
lady will seek the friendship of a man who con- 
trols the people of Paris, who knows how to 
excite or depress the passions of her enemies. 
When that day arrives, the money she would 
scorn now can be used in her behalf.” 

“God grant that the rabble does not get be- 
yond all control before she comes to her senses,” 
said the count, thoughtfully. ‘Ignorance and 
passion are hard things to manage; but if Mira- 
beau cannot control them—where is the human 
power that can?” 

Du Barry laid her hand on his arm. 


‘‘Some day your old friend may ask that pro- 


tection for herself,” she said. 


?she found Zamara, who had just come in from 
; Versailles. His clothes were muddy, his face 
heavy with disappointment. 
‘‘Madame, Zamara has failed; he could not 
get the ring; she never takes it from her finger,” 
‘he said. Madame only answered, 
«The fates are against us, Zamara.” _ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


MapaME GosNeR and Marguerite were alone 
in their room, which had become more gloomy 
? than ever since their disappointment. All the 
3 spare time these two women could obtain from 
’ their sorrow was given to the toil which earned 
their daily bread; and this evening they were 
j working diligently at some embroidery which 

was wanted in haste for a court-dress. The 
$ RY nature of her employment, perhaps, exas- 
perated the poverty of the elder woman, whose 
hatred of the monarchs of France amounted 
almost to monomania. She went on sewing 
with sharp energy, taking her stitches with 
jerks, as if she picked them out with the point 
of a dagger. Her breath came heavily as she 
worked, and her lips were pressed together— 
but she had not spoken in an hour. 

Marguerite was sewing also, but her thread 
came out with a more even pull, and the deli- 

| cate surface of her work revealed no imperfect 
} stitches. The dull, heavy gloom which lay upon 
her mother was not dark enough to kill all the 
girlhood in that young bosom; and more than 
once a faint smile flitted across her lips, as if 
the thoughts in her mind were not altogether 
’ melancholy. Remember, Marguerite had never 
} seen her father, and the blow of his death was 
not so terrible to her as it had proved to the 
stricken woman. 

At last the young girl looked up from the dull 
monotony of her work, and, pausing with her 

$ thread half-drawn, listened eagerly. She had 
heard a step on the stairs, though her mother 
had not—a step that made the heart leap in her 
innocent bosom, and a smile of loving expecta- 
$ tion tremble on her lips. 

At an earlier day she would: have spoken when 

she heard that step on the stairs; but now she 
hid the knowledge away like a precious secret, 
which not even her mother might share. 

Yes, it was surely Monsieur Jaque.. Madame 
Gosner heard it now, and suspended her work. 
Was it possible that he was coming with news! 

Even in her despair this poor woman was always 


“Tt shall not be asked in vain,” answered the ; expecting news, and holding her breath as 4 


count, holding the door for her to pass. 


When Madame Du Barry reached her lodgings 


footstep passed her door. 
It opened now, and Monsieur Jaque came in, 
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pale, worn, and so weak from protracted excite- § 
ment that he fell upon a chair, and wiped the 
heavy drops from his forehead before speaking } 


a word, Madame Gosner looked at him ear-} 


nestly. He understood the question in her eyes, 
and answered as if she had spoken. 

«Yes, my friend, I have been to the Bastile. 
[have wandered through those infernal vaults, 
and seen such sights.” $ 

“Have you been in that cell?” 

Madame Gosner’s voice was sharp as the cry 
ofan eagle. She had lost all control of herself. 

«Yes, I have been there, and I have seen him— 
your husband a? 

“Alive?” 

“Alive! I held his hand—I spoke with him. 5 
He told me his name, It was he who cried out } 
when your voice penetrated his dungeon. They 
have practiced a foul fraud on us—one that } 
shall be answered by the thunders of those 
stones as we hurl down that accursed building. 
Madame Gosner stood up, and lifted her clasped 
hands on high. 

“So help me God, I will never rest till this 
thing is done!” 

She spoke like a woman inspired; her very } 
statue seemed to rise higher; her chest expanded 
itself. 

“Be it so. I have already sworn,” said Mon- 
sieur Jaque; and the two went out together, 
leaving Marguerite alone upon her knees, where 
she had fallen. 

All was changed now in the humble dwelling 
of Madame Gosner. No more work was done; 
scarcely was there food enough prepared to sus- 
tain the strength of that excited woman. Solemn 
duties lay before her—a gigantic task, which } 
she would perform, or die. The people of 
France were to be aroused into keener vindic- 
tiveness—the women organized—the clubs spur- 
red to swifter action. Stern and terrible had 
been the effect of Monsieur Jaque’s intelligence 
on the woman who had refused to consider her- 
self a widow. Her whole being rose up in 








that day her very_face changed; all its fine 
features were set, and locked with the iron 
resolution that possessed her. In some way 
her busband should be set free, or fearfully 
avenged. Many a woman beside herself had 
equal wrongs and equal suffering to redress or 
avenge; but, lacking a leader and organization, 
this great force, this underlying principle, which 
was enough to stir the already excited passions 
of the lower order into anarchy at any moment, 
had as yet been allowed to exhaust itself in 
complaint and denunciation. Now it should be 
centralized and spread forth from an organized 
source. 

Madame Gosner knew that she was eloquent, 
and felt within herself all the force of great 
individual strength; that which had been an 
idea before was a fixed resolve now. In order 
to liberate her husband, freedom must first be 
given to the French people. She could only 
reach his dungeon through the ruins of the 
Bastile. 

That day a strange sight was witnessed in 
the market-places of Paris. A woman, clad like 
the commonest working-woman, but of com- 
manding presence, was seen moving from stall 


>to stall with the firm, energetic tread of an 


officer mustering recruits. At each stall she 
uttered words that burned and thrilled through 
the heart of the occupant like the blast of a 
trumpet, yet they were spoken in a low voice, 
and circulated through the market from lip to 
lip, drawing the women together in clusters, 
who told each other the story of this woman, 
and swore to avenge her. 

Her low, stern utterance of wrongs that 
seemed without a parallel, was like a spark of 
living fire flung into their own smouldering 
passions. 

That night a Jacobin club-house was crowded 
with eager women. From the market, the 
garrets, and the cellars of Paris, they gathered, 
crowding their husbands and sons aside that 
they might hear something of their own wrongs 


bitter wrath against what she deemed a horrible } from the tongue of a terribly persecuted woman. 
fraud. So fixed and deep were her prejudices} Gosner’s wife stood among them like a prestess. 
against the royal family, that she never, for a} Unlike the women around her, she was edu- 
moment, doubted that the king himself, if not } cated, eloquent, powerfully impassioned, but 
the queen, had sanctioned the wrong that had } capable of deep reasoning. She had dwelt so 
been done, rather than cast a new witness of } long on the wrongs of France that her acute 
royal cruelty among the people to bear testi- ; mind searched down to the very roots of all the : 
mony against them. } grievances that disturbed her people, and laid 
With these feelings, it is not strange that all} them bare before the rude women, who seized 
the sweet sentiments of undisturbed womanhood } upon them as hounds fasten upon game, routed 
was, for a time, swept out of her nature. No} from bush and covert by the huntsman, 
amazon born to war ever suffered or felt a deeper , For two hours she filled that Jacobin strong- 
thirst for vengeance than possessed her. From} hold with such burning eloquence as never 
Vou. LVI —29 ; 
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before had fired the hearts of those rude, impetu- } ; valuable in existence lies behind them. Whey 
ous women, not cruel then, but “who afterward } they enter the turmoil of moral or physical war, 
leaped into the fight, unsexed, fierce, wicked return is impossible; a great gulf has been dug 
female tigers, who, having tasted blood, lost for- } between them, and the blessedness of woman- 
ever afterward all relish for the milk of human hood, which can never be repassed. 
kindness. It was this awful element that the} In her despair, Madame Gosner thought no- 
genius of Madame Gosner aroused in the mane s thing of the great moral effect her ‘action might 
of France; it was this which cast eternal shame} produce. She had, for years, been urged for- 
upon one of the greatest nations of the earth; ity ward by one grand womanly motive—the free- 
was this which makes all true and refined pera, dom of her husband. If this object had some- 
tremble when they are called upon to plunge into } times led her into strange positions, great love 
the arena of politics, or the strife of nations. had always sanctified them. She had endured 
True, the women of France had, perhaps, } poverty, humiliation, sickness, with the strength 
more excuse for revolt than those of any other} of a martyr, and in all things had protected the 
country. Misery, hardship, and injustice, drove } delicacy of her child. Even in the depths of 
them into a storm of politics with terrible her sorrow she had found time to educate this 
violence. With a single leap they sprung out girl and fill her mind with all the refinements 
of absolute subjugation into a wild chaos of} which make womanhood beautiful. But now, 
ideas. In riot, rapine, and bloodthirstiness, } in the madness of her despair, she forgot every- 
they shamed the coarsest men by their un-3$ thing but her wrongs, and the agony of a slain 


home to her? What was there on the broad 
earth but misery and desolation for a woman 
so bereaved, and so cruelly dealt by? In her 
anguish she felt a yearning sympathy for 
the thousands and thousands of women who 
haunted the market-places and streets of Paris 
with an eternal craving for bread written on 
of politics, and in a subsequent carnival of blood ; their half-famished faces; for the earth, as well 
forgot that they had ever been wives and} as the people of the earth, had, for two succes- 
mothers. sive years, been cruel to the poor; but of her 
How could it be otherwise? The woman who} very womanhood, this long-suffering matron 
once flings aside ull the beautiful entanglements } ceased to be womanly. Was she insane? Had 
of home, and assumes duties which never were} one idea preyed so heavily on her mind that it 
intended for her; who gives free rein to the} swept all other thoughts before it? 
coarser passions, plunges into such fierce strug- Be this as it may, from the hour of that 
gles as brutalize men, and still expect to return ; terrible disappointment, Madame Gosner, the 
at any period to the gentle immunities of woman-$ woman, was lost in the patriot. In gaining 
hood, knows little of the destiny she is carving} freedom for her husband, she took upon herself 
for herself. the gigantic task of giving liberty to France. 
Imagine the women of France going home} This spirit animated her whole being; it inflamed 
from a fierce debate at the clubs to caress their} her speeches, it aroused her in the dead of 
little ones, and teach them their prayers at? night, and filled her dreams with burning pic- 
night; could they touch the smiling mouths of} tures of liberty. She had but two possessions 
innocent children with lips hot with smoulder-} left—her own talents and her daugbter. In 
ing hate, or curl their silken tresses over fingers } the depths of her soul she devoted both to her 
wet with human blood? Could they, without country. All hopes of individual happiness be- 
an outrage to humanity, permit their little ones } came a thing of the past to her. 
to kneel in holy prayer at the feet which had With Monsieur Jaque the ideas of liberty, a3 
just been treading down saw-dust around the} they were given forth to the people, like an 
guillotine? After partaking of such scenes, inspiration, from the tongue and pen of Mira- 
could any woman ever expect to go back to her} beau, had consolidated themselves into a pas- 
sweet motherhood in the shelter of home? No,} sion; but, like Mirabeau, he still clung to 
no; the quiet life, the care of childhood, the} the monarchy, and hoped to liberalize France 
love of strong men, are not for such women. } by making its king the enemy of his own 
Let them once forsake the shelter of domestic } power. Brought up and educated as he had 
life, the blessednoss of home, and half that is} been, day by day, with his foster-brother, 


trampling human rights under foot, they sang 
pans to liberty, and inaugurated their terrible 
orgies with declarations of equal rights and 
eternal brotherhood. Such were the women 
who, claiming political equality with men, and 
superiority over monarchs, flung all the sweet 
attributes of the sex behind them in the turmoil } 


bridled excesses. While violating all law, : hope. What was that miserable shadow of a 
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s uring the same lessons, caressed by the same } terrible than the horrors of that man’s fate, the 
motherly hand, he could not, all at once, yield } passions of an ignorant people would have in- 


up the traditions of a superior race to which, 
by implication and habit, he almost belonged. 
It was in vain that he took upon himself the 
habits of the people, that he lived in a garret, 
and gave up the income of a little property 
which he had inherited from his own parents, 


vent@d something more awful than the truth; 
but here the bitterest passion failed, and the 
simple fact was far more powerful than exag- 
geration ever could have been. 

Monsieur Jaque told the story, and in his own 
stirring language described the scenes he had 


to swell the extravagance of his foster-brother. } himself witnessed in the Bastile. Madame Gos- 
A neglected toilet, unwashed hands, and coarse } ner pleaded with a woman’s pathos and a man’s 


clothing, were insufficient to brutalize this man } power for the husband who had been torn from 
into one of the monsters that a little while after i hes in his youth, and was now perishing in the 
this baptized themselves patriots. cells of that hideous prison. All the terrible 

Notwithstanding his moderation, and his wish § traditions of the Bastile were nothing to the 


tosave the monarchy, and give freedom to the $ actual story of this man, as it came from the 


people at the same time, Monsieur Jaque went } lips of his wife. 
hand-in-hand with Madame Gosner, and threw ; 


himself into this fearful work with equal energy 
He, too, be- 
lieved that a wicked deception had been prac- 
ticed upon a long-suffering woman, and could 
find no way of accounting for it which did not 
implicate the King and Queen of France. 


and unswerving determination. 


Some- ? 


times, when he thought of the honest, kind face 


§ 


of Louis the Sixteenth, of the simplicity of his 


words, the shy gentleness of his manner, ais| 
3 


belief became almost an impossibility to him. 


Through the work-shops, the 
markets, the quays, and the clubs, the fact of 
his incarceration, after a pardon had been 
granted, and his death proclaimed, spread like 
fire along a train of powder. 

The reckless demagogues, who had been so 
long striving to fire the people with a spirit of 
revolt, saw in all this an element of revolution 
stronger than their eloquence, and seized upon 
it with sharp energy. The clubs arose at once, 
uniting in one grand effort; but it was in an- 
swer to a clamorous demand from the people, 


Nor could he think of the queen, so earnest, so } who, ready for revolt, called aloud for guides 


generous and beautiful, without recoiling in his 
heart and reason from the thdught that she 


and leaders. 


The time had come. One night the streets of 


could have known and sanctioned an act so full } Paris were darkened by crowds of silent, stern 


of dishonor, or so bitterly unkind. 


men, whose eager faces looked sinister in the 
lamplight, as they turned invariably toward the 
Place de Grove. 


the blame lay. A terrible wrong had been done, The men moved swiftly on in 
a human life worse than sacrificed. More than 3 comparative silence; but wherever they paused 
this, out of that awful place one soul had made $a warehouse was broken open, and everything 
its cries of agony heard; but how many others Sof iron or steel it contained taken therefrom, 
lay in those vaults, unknown. Those awful walls, ; though all other articles were scrupulously left 
with their seven feet in thickness, were built } untouched. 
thus massively, that the cries of human anguish Women, too, came out from their domicils, and 
might never penetrate them. What became of { swelled the stream that poured into the Place 
the hundreds on hundreds that had crossed {de Grove. Each carried some burden—a loaf 
that draw-bridge, never to be heard of again? { of bread, a bar of rusty iron, or a ponderous 
Had they been carried out in the silence of ; fire-shovel, from her own hearth-stone. Before 
nidnight to unknown graves, or were they still } midnight the Place de Grove, and the adjoining 
chained to those reeking walls, and crouching ; streets hroke into a blaze. Anvils and forges in 
in cells so far beneath the earth that they ; full blast seemed to start out of the very earth, 
possessed all the horrors of a grave, without } lighting up all the grim outlines of the Hotel de 
its peacefulness ? i Ville, and the great crowds of men and women 
The fire spread. Mirabeau heard the story from } that swarmed around it, with gleams of light 
his foster-brother, and thundered it through the } thrown against deep, deep shadows, that made 
clubs. It burned like a romance on his lips, and the whole scene terrible. To this was added the 
glowed out in words of fire on the pages of his { sharp ring of iron against the steel, the roll of 
journal. In less than three days all Paris was { wheels bringing in heavy loads of plunder, the 
ina storm of indignation, and poured itself} crash of hammers thundering to each other, and 
tumultuously into the streets. If human in- ; the awful hum and swell of angry voices in sup- 
genuity could have imagined anything more $ pression. 


3 
But the fact still remained, no matter where 
: 
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Men worked that night like demons. Many § order to know how high they are, it is there 
who had thought themselves too feeble and ; eternal effort to debase us. We are the beasts 
famished for work, now wrangled with each } of burden that drag forward their triumphal 
other for a chance of toil at the forges. Sie. :chariots; creatures to starve while they riot. 
hungry faces grew stern as death in the lurid ; By our labor they are fed; by our toil they are 
light of the fire; while demagogues from the } ; exalted, till pride becomes arrogance, and their 
clubs, and Bohemians of the press, passed in j very laws are made to protect them and degrade 
and out of the crowd with inflaming words, ; us. 
keeping the wild enthusiasm at a white heat. “The wealth of a nation lies in its labor, 
Women crowded in, some laying their arms Where has that gone which our forefathers 
bare to the shoulders, unloading wagons like ; created by the strength of their hands? Look 
the men; others enforcing the fiery ardor of {for it in the enormous estates which cover 
the demagogues with passionate appeals, and } France from border to shore. Has one of them 
bitter taunts for those who stood aloof. The ; descended to the laborers, whose toil wrested 
market-women, having broken up their stock {them from the wilderness? Who among you 
for the next day, distributed stores of provisions } owns-a rood of land? Not one. If to you belongs 
to the workmen, and fed the hungry with their } the sledges you wield, and the spades with which 
own hands. Some even seized upon the tools, } you dig, it is all they will give you out of a thou- 
and began to forge instruments of slaughter } sand years of hard toil, rendered with reckless 
with the skill and energy of men; some mounted § generosity to these pampered lordlings. What 
on piles of arms already forged, and harangued are these creatures, after all, but things of our 
the men as they worked. Among these appeared own creation? Their palaces, their estates, their 
Madame Gosner, whose presence was every- {jewels belong to us, and yet made the instru- 
where heralded with tumults of sympathy and ments of our debasement. It has taken a thou- 
applause. sand years to consolidate the power that crushes 
“Not for my sake,” she said, mounting aus. But let us unite, and a single year shall 
wagon in which rude metal had been brought { tear it down. 
to the forges, where she stood like some Roman ‘I have a husband in one of those hideous 
matron in a victorious car, ‘‘not for my sake, } dungeons; for years and years they have buried 


nor for the redemption of one man doI urge } him from my sight. When we parted, he took 


you forward——” me in his arms, and promised, with many a fare- 
Here the impassioned woman was interrupted } well kiss, to return within the month. My hair 
by shouts from the women, and wilder demon- } was bright with the gloss of youth then—look 
strations from the men, who paused in their {at it now; yet I have not seen his face since 
work to listen, and snatch a mouthful of bread {then. But I do not plead for him alone; other 
from the hands of such women as were giving women have husbands to lose—other women for 
food to the hungry, that no man’s strength need } ages on ages have been made widows, knowing 
fail till his work was done. their husbands living, but buried far from the 
‘**Let no man stop his work that my voice may light of day, as mine is. It is for them I plead 
be heard,” continued Madame Gosner. ‘God : and implore you to shatter those enormous walls, 
will give strength to my lungs, and you shall ‘and let God’s free sunshine in upon these suf- 
hear me, though ten thousand anvils rang out } fering men. Every stone of those blackened 
such glorious music as this at a single crash. {towers is cementzd with blood and saturated 
in this sound I hear the downfall of that odious $ with groans. I ask you to sweep an awful plague 
prison, where kings deal with their victims like spot from the bosom of France. Let us tear it 
incarnate demons, chaining them to walls like } away, stone by stone—uproot it, rock by rock; 
beasts of the fields—burying them alive in eter- { break through those rugged walls, and choke 
nal darkness—rendering them up to worms and up the festering moat with their ruins. Citizens, 
reptiles while yet alive. Citizens, this is not : the strong arms of your fathers built this prison, 
the work of one generation, but of many. Kings { which your kings have turned into a place of 
and Queens of France have, for generations, held i torment that fiends would shrink from. Are 
that accursed rampart of stones as a monument | ; your arms weaker than thers? What they built 
of their greatness, dear to royalty as the throne ; ; have you not the strength to pull down, or shall 
itself. It is an awful contrast which makes the ; , the women of France show you the way?” 
luxury of their palaces more perfect. Without ; ; A yell went up from that portion of the crowd 
misery for the people, courts and kings would ‘ which surrounded Gosner’s wife, for there the 


$ 


never feel how much they are above us. In! women of Paris had assembled i in the greatest 
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numbers—a yell that rose fiercely, like the cry } had never given, pale, abject, trembling with 
of wild beasts in a forest. From street to street, } terrible dread. There was no riot, no noise— 
from alley to alley, that cry swept its way, } those men were all too bitterly in earnest for 
arousing the people like a war-trumpet; from; that; the hatred in their white faces was ter- 
the Place de Grove, from the steps and very rible to look upon. One man held a key in his 
roof of the Hotel de Ville it gathered force, and hand. 


rolled in thunder through the crowd, 
“To the Bastile! To the Bastile!” ; 
Each strong arm dropped from its work. The ; 
Place de Grove was emptied as if a mountain } 


«Show us the cells,” he said, sternly, ‘those 
which are deepest underground. Before we kill 
you, the prisoners must be set free.” 

The governor groveled to the earth, his limbs 


torrent had swept through it. That moment all } shook, his eyes stood out wildly from his head— 
Paris seemed to hurl itself on the Bastile. } snow itself was not whiter than his craven face. 
Burning pvith rage, fierce, wild, terrible, the } «TI eannot—I do not know where they all are. 
people swarmed around the grim, old fortress. Christopher can tell.” 
The draw-bridge was up; the moat, deep, stag- His words were broken; his teeth knocked 
nant, torpid as a gorged anaconda, coiled around } together; he clung to the legs of a table near 
its base, sending up a fetid odor as that serpent ; him in mad terror, lest those fierce men should 
does when suddenly aroused. Some small houses } drag him away by force. They did tear his hold 
and shanties were crowded close to the moat,} from the senseless wood. He was lifted from 
In an instant the roofs of these buildings were } one man to another, flung to the earth, spurned 


covered with human beings, who swarmed over 
them until the timbers crashed beneath their 
The moat was too 
broad and deep—no man was vigorous enough 
to leap it. For a minute the crowd was held at 
bay; then a plunge from the lowest roof—a 
struggle through the green waves; another } 
plunge, a wild, ringing shout, and a figure was 
seen climbing up the timbers of the draw-} 
Another followed, whom the people re- 
cognized as Monsieur Jaque, the foster-brother 
of Count Mirabeau, and rent the air with their } 
shouts, Then came the sharp, ringing sound of } 
axes, the rattle of chains, and a terrible crash 
of timbers—the draw-bridge had thundered 3 
down to its place. 
under the weight of human beings pressing over 
it, panting like wild beasts for a leap upon their 
prey. ; 

Then an awful scene arose in the fortress. A 
man was seen hall-way up one of the towers, 
clinging to the ladder of massive ropes which 
coiled down its walls; but some one of the in- 
surgents had gone up before, and with his 
hatchet hewed the ropes above him. One after 
another the strands gave way, till only a single 
A blow of the hatchet upon this, } 
an the rope began to uncoil, swifter and swifter, 
whirling the poor wretch with it, until the last } 
strand tore apart, and he fell, with a crash, to} 
the court below, and was so broken upon the} 
stones that no one could have told the bruised } 
face as that of Christopher, the head keeper. 

Sut a more pitiful scene was going on in the } 
governor’s room, which a crowd of insurgents } 
had entered, weapon in hand. The poor man } 
was upon his knees, pleading for the mercy he } 


weight; but it was in vain. 


bridge. 


In an instant it groaned } 
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rope was left. 


across the stones—at last dragged over the 
draw-bridge and hurled into the howling masses 
of the crowd. 

Before his tormentors had entered the Bastile 
again, a cry so keen, so awfully shrill, that it 
cut through all other noises like an arrow, made 
them halt and look back with a pang ef com- 
passion; but the next instant both the shriek 
and the feeling were gone, and the doors of the 
prison began to crash under their axes, while 
the maddened crowd rushed downward into the 
bowels of the earth, burning with passion, but 
awe-stricken and silent as an army of ghosts. 

The first man who entered the lower corri- 
dors was Monsieur Jaque; he was followed by 
a woman with a facé of marble, who carried a 
burning torch in her hand. Three times his 
axe circled around the head of Monsieur Jaque, 
and each time the iron-studded door resisted 
the blow. Another,.and the mass of oak fell in 


> with a crash, and a man, all trembling and whte, 


with eyes gleaming through the long, silver 
hair that fell over them, stood up in the center 
of the cell, holding out both hands imploringly. 

When the ‘flame of the torch fell upon his 
face, he uttered a sharp cry, and shielded his 
sight with both hands. 

Then a low voice, broken and sweet with in- 
finite tenderness, thrilled the air of the dungeon. 

‘*My husband! Oh, Henry! will you not look 
upon me?” 

A slow shiver ran through the prisoner, the 
hands fell away from his face; he tried to speak, 
but had lost all power of distinct articulation. 
His eyes turned wistfully on the eager face 
bending toward him, but he shook his head 
and turned away. 
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“Henry!” 

Again the poor man was seized with a shiver- 
ing fit. He put the long hair back from his 
eyes, looked in that troubled face, and motioned 
with his hand that the woman should speak 
again. 

‘*My poor husband—my own, own Henry 

He looked around, smiling, and nodded his 
head. 

“That was my name!” 


7? 


suspense a true knowledge of their actions 
would bring upon her. In this they were mis- 
takenly cruel. The very vagueness of her fears 
made them more intense. All day she sat listen- 
; ing to the noisesin the street. Each sound gave 
her a pang at the heart. Not knowing the 
thing she had most to fear, she apprehended 
; everything. 

At last a step sounded on the stairs. 
held her breath and listened. 





She 
Yes, it was his 


The words fell from his lips at intervals, as if step, at this moment the dearest to her on earth. 
P 3 Step 


he were counting them; but the sound pleased 
him, and he repeated over and over again, 
“That was my name!” 
“Ah, Henry! try to remember mine. Therese 
your wife!” 
“My wife! 
My wife!” 
He looked at the woman again shyly, and 
touched her with his finger. She was crying 
now, and seeing this, he took up a long tress of 
his hair and attempted to wipe the tears from 
her face; but his hand wandered wide of its 
intent, and fell upon her shoulder. She taok it 
up tenderly and kissed it, sobbing as her tears 
fell thick and fast. Something in the touch of 
her hand, or the mournful look in her eyes, 
awoke that dormant soul. He clung close to 
her hand, his eyes looked steadily into hers, a 
soft tremor stole over the gentle whiteness of 
his face. 


> 


My wife! That was her name. 


; He.came in weary and staggering from over- 
$ exertion; his hair was full of dust, his hands 
black from the rough stones he had torn from 

ese place. All his garments were rent; she 
would not have known him but for the brilliancy 
of his eyes, and the glorious expression of his 
face. 

Monsieur Jaque came up to Marguerite and 

held out both hands. 

“Marguerite, my beloved, I come to give 

back your promise. I must not earn your love, 
it shall be a gift of the heart, or nothing.” 

She was surprised, and a little hurt; perhaps 
she had guessed at the tumult in the streets, 
and was disappointed. 

‘‘Then you despair. My poor, poor father!” 


: “No, Marguerite, I do not despair. Your 


: father is this moment a free man. The people 


sare even now tearing down the Bastile; but 
I will not give the father freedom, that his 


” 


‘““My wife! My wife! Therese!” daughter may be a slave. 

‘“‘He knows me,” she said, claiming sympathy } Marguerite started up one her 
from Jaque, who had taken the torch from her } clasped hands were lifted-to heaven, then she 
hand. ‘I think he knows me.” reached them forth, erying out, 

Jaque nodded his head, great tears were roll- “A slave! Your slave! My father free! my 
ing down his cheek, and he held- the torch un- } mother happy, and I yours forever and ever! 
steadily. ; Thank God! Thank God!” 

‘“My wife!’ repeated the prisoner, with the} Monsieur Jaque clasped her hands, his eyes 
plaintive wail of a child. looked into hers; he opened his arms and 

She bent toward him, a smile beamed on her } gathered her close to his heart. 
face, one arm stole around his neck, and with a 3 “Ts it true? Can it be true? Is this love, on 
sob she pressed her lips upon his. , only gratitude? In mercy, tell me!” e 

That instant all strength left him, and he fell ; She wound her arms around his neck; she 
into her drms, murmuring softly, “My wife! { laid her cheek to his, and, in the sweetest voice 
my wife! my wife!” 


moment, 


’ that ever stirred a man’s heart, whispered, 
Some sweet link of affection had drawn that { “Does this seem like love, or only gratitude?” 
poor soul back to its old life. ““My darling! Oh, my God! make me thank- 
* x % * ¢ful! But, hark! they are coming! Do not 
Marguerite had been left alone all that night ; tremble, the angels are not more harmless than 
and day, for the riot at the Bastile had con- ; this good man.” 


sumed so much time. She knew that some great; But she clung to him nervously, the tremor of 
event was going on; that the people had risen; } 


$a great expectation shook her frame; her eyes 
that Monsieur Jaque and her mother was among } grew bright as she turned them on the door. 

the crowd, urging them to some deed of violence } The footsteps which came up those stairs 
—but this was all. Neither of these persons } were slow and uncertain; but at Jast they 
wished her gentle heart to bear the agonies ‘of ; reached the threshold, the door opened, and 


* * * 
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she saw an old man, with the most benign and 
gentle face that human eyes ever looked upon, 
supported by her mother. She left the arm of 
Monsieur Jaque and moved timidly toward that 
angel-faced man, who held back his hair with 
both hands, that he might look upon her. She 
sunk to her knees at his feet, for great suffering 
had made him sacred to ler. A single holy 
word trembled on her lips. 

“Father!” 

A look oftouching bewilderment came over 
that gentle face; the prisoner looked from the 
beautiful girl at his feet to the face of the 
mother. 

“This is Therese,” he said, reproachfully. 

“This is your child,” said madame, keeping 
back her tears. ‘She was a little thing when 
you went away.” 

*‘A—yes—I remember! So small—so small! 
But this one Oh, me! how strange! how 
strange!” 

‘“‘Fath@r, will you not speak one word to me?” 

“One word? There was something I used to 
do;” he seemed troubled with thought a mo- 
ment, then bent down and laid his hand on her 
head, “‘G@od—God bless them!” 

He turned his pleased face upon his wife. 

“These words are with me. I kept them 
close—here, here!” 

“Kept them for us,’ 
and your child.” 

“Both—both!” he muttered, in a dreamy, 
bewildered way. 


He was very feeble and weary; in mounting 


* said the wife; ‘for me 


“Now rest, rest!” 


those flights of stairs he had sat down more 
than once. 


Now he seemed troubled for breath. 
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; His wife led him toward a low couch, but he had 


$ 


forgotten its use, and, turning from it, lay down 
in a corner of the room, with his face to the 
wall, and closing his eyes against the light, 
seemed to be asleep. 
* x + 

It had taken but few hours to storm the 
Bastile; but, though the people swarmed in and 
about it like bees, tearing down its walls and 
leveling it to the earth, it took many days to 
choke up that moat, and fill the cavernous 
hollows in which so many human beings had 
suffered and perished. Before the terrible struc- 
ture was razed to the ground, a wedding-party 
entered one of the humble churches in the 
neighborhood. In passing, one of the party 
turned to look at the cloud of dust which con- 
stantly hovered over the rents and fissures torn, 
day by day, in those ponderous walls; could it 
be that this poor man looked back upon the 
place of his torture with anything like regret? 
It is impossible to say, but his face was sad as 
he walked iuto the church, and a look of strange 
bewilderment still hung about him. Even the 
marriage-service, which gave his only child to 
as brave and true a man as ever breathed, 
seemed a mystery to him. When she knelt for 
his blessing, he lifted one hand to the light, and 
burst into tears. 

“Tt is gone! 


* * * 


It is gone!” he said. ‘The 
Talisman, which gives bappiness to me and 
Alas! until 
that is found, I can give no real blessing to my 


mine, but misery to all others! 





child, but know full surely that it will bring 
sorrow and death to any hand that wears it!” 
THE END. 
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BY N. F. 


THE sun went down one golden day 
On fields of clover bloom, 

And called our loved one from his play, 
With twilight’s deepening gloom. 

He knelt beside us at the hour 
Of evening song and prayer; 

The sunshine of our garden-bower, 
The jewel of our care. 


Invoking sweetest dreams of bliss, 
And God's kind care to keep; 

We gave him then onr good-night kiss, 
And laid him down to sleep. 


In silence rolled the hours away, 
With shadows overhung, 

Till to the world the new-born day 
Its morning banners fiung. 


KEEPING. 
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No voice made answer to our call, 
Nor sound of little feet 

Tripping so lightly through the aall, 
The welcome smile to greet. 


Does weariness so call for rest, 
He needs mast sleep so long? 

Or is he filled with drcams so Llest, 
So charmed with blissful song? 


We found him in his wonted place, 
Hands clasped, as if for prayer ; 

The play of sunshine on his face, 
A smile of glory there. 


His was a sweeter morning kiss 
Than we could give at best ; 

God's own welcome unto bliss, 
And everlasting rest. 











THE GHOST OF LEMON LANE. 


BY MAY CARLETON. 


Tuk house was haunted! You would not have } and heiress. ‘I’ve fed her, and clothed her, 
thought so, perhaps, at first sight, for a prettier ; and bought her a piano, and everything her 
little cottage, nestling amongst sweet-briar and } heart could desire—and what sort of a return 
cinnamon roses, snowy white, with preterna-} does she make me? Why she goes and falls in 
turally green doors and blinds, and sparkling } Jove with a dandified, empty-headed, city coun- 
little lattice-windows, you could not wish to see. } ter-jumper! And she wants me to let her marry 


It stood within Squire Lemon’s grounds, down at 
the remote end of Squire Lemon’s long garden, 
and, of course, Squire Lemon was its owner. 

Yes, the cottage in Lemon Lane was haunted. 
Half a dozen years ago, the squire’s gardener, 
who lived there, had come home in the small 
hours in a raging state of drink, and had killed 
his wife; and next morning, in a fit of impotent 
penitence, cut his own throat. They buried the 
tragic gardener and his wife out of sight, and 
the cottage in Lemon Lane was “to let.” But 
untold gold could not have induced the good 
people in that little town to pitch their tent 
amongst the golden willows and cinnamon roses. 
Whether it was the gardener, or whether it was 
his wife, or whether it were both, nobody could 
tell for certain; but the house was pronounced 
to be haunted. 

Squire Lemon stood at his study-window, 
looking frowningly aslant a long vista of sun- 


him, and spend my money for me! 
Eleanor Lemon!” 

At this moment a servant came up, and said, 

“A lady, sir, at the door, asking to see you.” 

“A lady! Who is she? What does she want?” 

**T don’t know her, sir. It’s about the haunt— 
} the cottage down the lane, I think.” 

The squire opened his eyes. Was it a tenant 
at last? e 

“The cottage, eh? Show her in at once, Sam 
—at once!” 

Squire Lemon seated himself in his chair of 
authority, and the next moment Sam reappeared, 
ushering in the lady. A lady, tall and majestic, 
; who moved with slow, stately dignity; who was 
$ robed in deepest, deepest mourning—crape and 

bombazine, trailing grandly, gloomily, after her; 
a widow’s cap encircling a pale, handsome face 
gleaming behind a long, crape veil. 
> ‘J heard at the hotel, Mr. Lemon,” the lady 


No, Miss 





shine, and yellow willows, and flaming red} said, in a melodious monotone, sinking into the 
roses, down at the offending cottage, gleaming ; proffered chair, ‘‘that you had a desirable cot- 
like a toy-house of ivory amidst the bright green } tage to rent. Now I am in search of a small 
gloom. Not all the sparkling morning sunlight, house; F am a widow, and live quite alone, and 
not all that brilliant garden picture, could efface 3 I have called to know your terms.” 

one of those ugly, wicked little wrinkles from } The squire gave a little gasp: he was so much 
the smoke-dried face of grim Squire Lemon. 3 taken by surprise. 

“It’s a hundred and fifty dollars a year clean} ‘The terms are nothing; the cottage is very 
out of my pocket,” mused the squire, scowling } cheap,” he said, as soon as he could speak. 
at the haunted house. ‘Six years that cottage $ ‘Eight lovely little rooms, ma’am, and only one 
has been vacant, and six times one hundred and } hundred and fifty dollars a year; beautiful sur- 
fifty is nine hundred dollars. Nine hundred ; roundings, as you may see, in the way of gar- 
dollars out of a man’s pocket, because a drunkcn } den-grounds; and water and gas on the premises. 
brute comes home and kills his wife, and cuts; It’s a dead bargain.” 
his throat for his own amusement.” The lady arose and surveyed the white cottage 

The squire broke off with a very sour face, } with a critical eye. 
for fluttering in and out amongst thetreescame} ‘‘It’s a pretty place,” she said, ‘‘a very pretty 
a girlish figure, slender and graceful as became } place. But it has its drawback, Squire Lemon,” 
its owner’s eighteen years. Very slowly and ; turning to him with a charming smile. “I know 
spiritlessly she walked, and very, very pale was} all about the ghost!” 
the pretty face, upon which the jubilant summer} ‘Confound the ghost! I beg your pardon, 
sun shone. ma’am, but the people are such—well, fools! 

“And there’s another bother,” burst out the } The only ghosts are the wind, and the rats, and 
choleric squire, regarding angrily his only child } the trees, and the moonlight, and their imagi- 
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nations! You try the house, marm, and if thes 
ghost bothers you, why I'll ask no rent. There! } 
I can’t say fairer?” 

“No. It’s a bargain, Mr. Lemon.” 

The lady held out one daintily-kidded hand, 
with a second charming smile. 

“It is partly furnished, is it not? Will you 
show it to me now, that I may know what I want? 
I] wish to enter at once. My name,” with a third 
electric smile full at-the squire, ‘‘is Mrs. Seaton, 3 
and my husband has been dead for seven months. ; 
He was a merchant in Boston.” 

“How uncommonly good-looking she is!” } 
thought the elderly squire, getting a little fiut- 
tered under this masked battery of brilliant 
smiles; ‘*I wish she would put up her veil and 
let’s have a better look at her. I’m very glad 
the cottage is going to be rented, and remark- 
ably glad we’re going to have such a real nice 
tenant! She’ll be company for Nelly, too—keep 
her from moping her addled wits out among the 
trees and flowers.” 

Side by side, Squire Lemon and his fair tenant 
sauntered down the leafy lane that led from the 
house to the cottage. Mrs. Seaton talked viva- 
ciously, and in a way that showed her heart had } 
not been altogether broken by the decease of the 
late lamented Mr. Seaton. 

Eleanor Lemon, sitting among pansies and 
daisies under the waving willows, idling over 
Tennyson, looked up in some surprise at her 
father, and the stately lady in widow’s weeds. 
Mrs. Seaton glanced her bright eyes that way 
too. 

“Your daughter, I presume, Squire Lemon? I 
heard you had an only daughter. Such a very, } 
very pretty girl! She's exceedingly like you!” 

“What a delightful woman this is!” thought } 
the squire. ‘’Pon my word, it’s a pleasure to 
hear her talk!” 

‘‘Has she been ill?” the widow said; she} 
looks sadly pale.” 

‘*Well, ma’am,” said Squire Lemon, in an out- 
burst of confidence, ‘I'll tell you how itis! She’s 
been, and set her heart on some chap down to? 


; 


The squire and the widow explored the house, 
and the widow was delighted. 

“T’ll have a piano in that corner,” she said, 
‘‘and this shall be my sleeping-room. I won't 
have a servant for two reasons—the first, I pre- 
fer to do my own work; the second, no one would 
live in the haunted house. I'll move in this very 
evening.” 

Mrs. Seaton was a woman of delightful energy 
and promptitude. Before the sun set, everything 
needful was disposed within the cottage, and 
Mrs. Seaton herself came with the dusk. And all 
Lemonville knew that the haunted house had a 
tenant, and great was the wondering thereat. 

Early next forenoon, the squire called politely 
upon his new tenant. He entered the parlor, 
where a delicious half-light reigned, where a 
piano stood, and flowers bloomed, and where the 
widow, still in trailing sab!es and jet ornaments, 
received him. She was handsome, very hand- 
some, in a large and grand sort of way, and was 
not an inch under five feet ten—Squire Lemon’s 
style precisely 

‘I always did like your big, and buxom, and 
bouncing sort of women,” 
sitting complacently under the light of sparkling 
If 
ever I marry again,” surveying the magnificent 
“Cleopatra before him, “I should like a woman 
like this Mrs. Seaton.” 

Mrs. Seaton might have been a witch, so art- 
fully did she wile away the time. She talked 
to the squire, she played for him, she sang for 
him, she laughed and jested, and derided the 
ghost, and made herself altogether so bewitch- 
ing, that the squire found it was one o'clock, and 


thought the squire, 


eyes and sunny smile, ‘“‘and I always shall. 


i 
his dinner-time, before he thought half an hour 
was gone. 

«Come again,” Mrs. Seaton said, as he rose 
to go, ‘tit would be a charity to my loneliness. 
And send your pretty, pale daughter, please.” 

The squire went home all in a delightful tingle 
and glow. On the way he met his pale, pensive 
Eleanor. 

“Nelly,” he said, with unusual gentleness, 





Boston—a drygoods clerk, without money in his } “you look dull, child. Go and call on Mrs. 
pocket, or, I suppose, brains in his head—one } Seaton at the cottage. She’s a delightful per- 
George Lyon, if ever you heard the name. I let ; son, and will cheer you up directly.” 

her go, last Christmas, to spend the holidays} ‘Yes, papa,” Eleanor said, listlessly. She 
with her aunt—and what does she do but come } didn’t care much for Mrs. Seaton, and she rather 
back engaged! But I’ll take the nonsense out }‘preferred moping herself to death, since she was 
of her. She’s kinder pining, you see, ma’am, as} never more to see her darling George; but her 


young folks will in these cases, and she’s took 
to poetry and turning pale. By-and-by, Mrs. 
Seaton, I’ll get you to talk to her, and reason 
her out of her nonsense. Here’s the house, 
ma’am—walk right. in.” 


> 
? 


aimless feet turned of themselves down the lane 
in the direction of the cottage. The tall, hand- 
some widow stood in the vine-wreathed door- 
way, among the climbing roses, like a picture 
in a frame. 
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“Nelly!” she said. 

Eleanor Lemon gave a cry—one, no more, 
and stood stock still, staring. 

“Nelly,” the widow repeated, ‘don’t you 
know me? Comein! Come in!” 

Eleanor advanced, her face flushing and pal- 
ing, her eyes ready to start out of her head. 
Mrs. Seaton drew her into the cottage and shut 
the door. 

Squire Lemon’s daughter returned to the 
house, an hour or so later, with a face as ra- 
diant as the summer sunshine itself. The squire 
was at the study-window, gazing absently at the 
little white cottage. 

“Well, Nelly,” he said, without looking at 
her, ‘‘and how do you like Mrs, Seaton?” 

‘IT think she’s splendid, papa!” responded 
Eleanor, with a warmth that was genuine. 
“‘She’s lovely! 
listen to her!” 

‘««She’s a very fine woman—a very fine woman,” 
said the squire, his eyes twinkling. ‘‘Take her 
for your model, Nelly, and grow bright and 
cheerful. I think I’ll step down and see if the 
kitchen don’t want some fixing.” 

Which he did accordingly, whilst Miss Eleanor 
lay back and laughed, and laughed, and laughed, 
until the tears stood in her eyes. 

«Poor, dear papa!” she said. “Oh! what fun 
it is; and what will he say when he finds it out!” 

A week passed. The ghost of Lemon Lane 
was on its good behavior, and never once dis- 
turbed the repose of the sprightly young widow. 
She laughed and she sang, and might have ex- 
orcised a whole brigade of ghosts with the radi- 
ance of her smiling face. So Squire Lemon 
thought, and so Squire Lemon said one day, 
when under the intoxicating influence of bright 
badinage, brighter glances, and brightest smiles, 
he lost his head, and fairly blurted out his ad- 
miration, like a school-boy, who is under the 
influence of ‘‘early love.” 

“I didn’t intend to speak so soon,” said the 
squire, mopping his flushed face, ‘‘but I think 
I’m bewitched when I’m with you, Mrs. Seaton. 
I’m dead in love, and that’s the long and short 
of it; and if you'll love me, say so, and I’ll make 
you Mrs. Lemon right off the reel!” 

Mrs. Seaton was standing beside him. She 
sunk now upon a chair, and buried her face 
in her handkerchief, whilst her stately form 
quivered with internal emotion. 

“Olt, come now!” said the squire, shifting 
uneasily from one leg to the other, like an agi- 
tated gander, ‘‘don't you take on, you know! 
You’re young and handsome, but then you're a 
widow, which would be a drawback to some 


I could stay there forever and i 


men; and I’m elderly and rich, and you shall 
live in clover for the rest of your life. Do say 
yes—I’m dreadfully in earnest about this here!” 

“It is so sudden, so unexpected!” faltered 
the widow. ‘Ob, dear, Mr. Lemon! I don't 
know what to say!” 

“All right!” cried the squire; ‘that’s as good 
as yes any day! We'll have a wedding in g 
week!” 

; ‘**But your daughter?” murmured the widow, 
3 “she may object.” 

3 ‘I should like to catch her at it!” retorted 
} the wooer, ‘that’s all! Object! What business 
is it of hers! She'll be bridemaid, if you say 
so; and we’ll take her with us on a little wed- 
ding-trip to New York; and we'll go to the 
theatres, and to the Central Park, and if that 
doesn’t put George Lyon out of her head, I don’t 
know what will! It’s a bargain, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; it wasa bargain. Mrs. Seaton placed 
her hand in his, and murmured an inaudible 
something, and the compact was sealed. 

“‘Send your daughter to me,” faltered the 
widow. \ ‘I shall not be completely happy, 
until I hear from her own lips that she can 
love me.” 

“Allright!” said the squire, boyishly. ‘She's 
safe to do that, I reckon. I'll send her straight 
along.” 

He sauntered up to the house, actually whist- 
ling, for the first time in a round decade of 
years. ‘It’s sharp work,” he said to himself; 
“short, sharp, and decisive! Only a week! 
But then I never did approve of long court- 
ships. I wonder what Nelly'll say?” 

Nelly said very little. She heard the news 
with folded hands and quiet face. 

‘*Very well, papa,” she replied, briefly. “I 
hope you'll be happy.” 

‘‘You’ll go and see Mrs. Seaton, my dear,” 
said her father, entreatingly. ‘‘She’s so fond 
of you, you know.” 

‘No fonder of me than I am of her,” Eleanor 
said, a little irrepressible smile dimpling her 
; rosy mouth. ‘‘I’li go, of course.” 

Lemonville got a second shock, almost worse 
than the first, when it heard its squire was going 
to be married. 











“And to a widow, who lives in a haunted 
} house,” cried the scandalized town, ‘‘and whom 
; nobody knows anything about. It’s plain to he 
seen she just settled down there on purpose; 
; it’s like the artfulness of widows. The squire’s 
Sold enough to know better. But then an old 
} fool’s the worst of all fools!” 
But the course of true love never did run 


; smooth, as you have heard before; and Squire 
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Lempn’s love, just as everything was going right, ; 
suddenly turned and went all wrong. And the | 


ghost did the mischief at last. 

The day after the day on which he had pro- } 
posed, the squire walked down, in a state of ; 
blissful beatitude, to call upon his fascinator; ; 

and, to his unutterable consternation, he found } 
her huddled all in a heap in a corner of the § 
parlor, with a wild and horrified face. 

“Go! go! go!” shrieked Mrs. Seaton, deliri- } 
ously. ‘*Oh! for pity’s sake, never come near } 
me again!” 

The squire stood aghast. 

“Oh! don’t comein! Don’tlook at me! Don't 
speak to me!” wildly adjured the widow. “Only 
let me fly from this dreadful place, never to 
return!” 

“Good Lord!” gasped the squire, ‘‘what in 
thunder’s the matter?” 

“The ghost! the ghos®” exclaimed the widow, 
frantically. ‘Oh, Squire Lemon! I saw the 
ghost last night, and it spoke tome. Oh, Squire 
Lemon! it spoke to me!” shrieked Mrs. Seaton. 

“And what the deuce did it say?” gasped } 
the squire, in utter consternation. 

“It spoke of you! Oh, Squire Lemon! it was } 
awful! All in white, and its throat cut, and} 
streaming blood. ‘I don’t know how it is, I am} 
not mad!” 

“1 don’t think you’re far from it,” said the} 
squire. ‘*What did it say of me?” 

“Tt said you were a cruel tyrant; that you} 
were breaking the heart of your only child—} 
that a man who would tyrannize over an only } 
daughter would tyrannize over his wife! And 
i’s true! 1 will obey its warning! All is at an 
end between ns!’* 

“You’re sure you saw the ghost?” said the 
squire, at last, rather staggered. 

“Sure as sure!” 

“And it spoke them words?” 

“It spoke those words.” 

“And you won’t marry me unless—unless I } 
let Nelly marry the drygoods man?” ; 

“Exactly, Squire Lemon.” 

“Well, then, look here now! I'd a good 
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“Dearest Peter,’ murmured the widow, in 
melting tones, ‘how good you are! I shall be 
the happiest of women when your wife. I will 
have to go to Boston to purchase my wedding- 
dress. The young man will be here by Saturday 
night, 1 ware say—why not let the wedding take 
; place the ensuing Monday? I will return home 
Monday evening; let them be miny married 
and out of the way before I return.’ 

Squire Lemon listened, as to the voice of 
Destiny, and promised. What would he not 
have promised, with that lovely hand on his 
shoulder, that musical voice in his ear. 

Mrs. Seaton departed for the city; and the 
following evening Mr. George Lyon, a hand- 
some, dashing young fellow, 
thought, 
arrived. 


with, the squire 
an oddly familiar look in his face, 
He had no words to thank the father 
of his Eleanor, who, thinking perpetually of his 
absent widow, cut him short, and told him to go 
and palaver to Nelly, he didn’t want any of it. 

Monday came—the wedding day. Early in 
the morning, Squire Lemon drove his daughter 
and two bridemaids, all impromptu, to the 
church, and duly gave her away to be married 
to the blissful Mr. George Lyon. The squire 
was in very bad temper on that auspicious morn- 
ing, for no news had arrived from Mrs. Seaton. 

The bridal-party drove from the church 
home, where breakfast awaited them; where a 
surprise awaited Squire Lemon, too, in the 
shape of a cockade note, which read: 


‘‘Come to the cottage in half an hour. I will 
be true. Grorcey SEATON.” 


Sunshine flooded the soul of the squire. He 
drank his son-in-law’s health, and shook him 
cordially by the hand, and kissed Nelly, and 
blessed her, and made himself generally de- 
lightful, and then set out for the cottage. 

Just as he was leaving the house, a delay 
occurred; the clergyman took him by the button- 
hole, and solicited a contribution for a new 
sounding-board. Ten precious minutes were 
thus wasted; then the squire broke away. 

Stately and handsome as ever, in the parlor 


deal rather lose Nelly than lose you; so, sup- of the haunted house, stood Mrs. Seaton, still 
posing I promise to let her heave herself away, ' in her traveling-dress, a long, tweed cloak. She 
you'll stick to your bargain?” ’ had a look in her face the squire had never 
“On this condition, Squire Lemon, that you } } seen there before, however. She waved him 
let your daughter marry the man of her choice back, before he could speak. 
first. I dare not otherwise. Once let me see} ‘Wait one moment, Squire Lemon! I have 
her married, and I will be your wife, whenever } } been playing you a practical joke—a pardon- 
you wish it.” able one, I hope, and all because I loved your 
“It’s a go!” cried Squire Lemon. “I'll tele- § daughter so desperately. There is but brief 
graph to the city this very hour, and marry the ' } time to explain, since I start with my bride in 
two young noodles out of hand!” ; fifteen minutes. Behold!” 
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Good heavens! Had the widow gone mad! Mr. and Mrs. Lyon went off to Boston; and 
She took off her bonnet and veil, unfastened } people wondered why, after being so very cor- 
her cloak, unhooked her crinoline and skirts, } dial at the wedding-breakfast, the squire re- 
and stepped out—wonder of wonders! the bride- } fused to speak to his daughter, or her husband, 
greom, George Lyon! for ever so long after. But he came round in 

Squire Lemon gave one gasping cry, no 
more—he was too far gone. He sat staring } 
like a man who has taken leave of his senses. { to Lemonville, to live happy forever after. 

“Tt was I all the time,” said Mr. Lyon, As for the stately widow Seaton, nothing was 

§ 


2 
> time, as these flinty-parents mostly do, and for- 


} gave them handsomely, and brought them back 


struggling with a laugh. “I was the widow— } ever seen of her since; and the popular belief 
George Seaton Lyon. I never saw a ghost, and} in Lemonville is, that that house is certainly 
I never expect to. Try to pardon me, Squire} haunted, and that the crafty, plotting widow 
Lemon, when I am gone. All's fair in love, 3 was scared away by the Guost or Lemon 
you know.” ¢ Lane. 





KNICKERBOCKER SUIT FOR BOY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give here an engraving of a pretty;at home. The material should be good, thick 
Knickerbocker Suit for a boy, with a diagram 3 woolen cloth. The suit is in six pieces, as will 
on the next page, so that the suit can be made be seen by referring to the diagram: viz., 
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. Froxt or Tunte. Fro. 5. Hane or Curr. 

2. Haur or Back. Fia. 6. KnicKERBOCKER. 
. SLEEVE. For autumn this suit looks beautiful in velvet 
. Harr or Cottan. or velveteen; but for winter use, cloth. 





MUFF CROCHETED IN IMITATION OF FUR. 


Tue following articles crocheted in imita- 
tion fur are recommended for the warm winter 
toilets of young girls, as they are not expensive. 

Detgil No. la, gives the stitch in which the 
muff is crocheted. With a fine bone-hook, No. 
12, bell gauge, and the gray wool, single Ber- 
lin, (of which you require 6 ounces,) make a 
chain of 78 stitches. 

1st row: DC (double crochet,) at the end 1 
ch. 2nd row: 1 de in the first de, taking up 
the back of the loop, which is done throughout 
the work, take up the back of the 2nd loop, 
draw the wool through, pass the wool round the 
needle, take up the same loop again, making 3 
loops on the needle in this one stitch, draw the 
wool through these 3, then through the 2 on 
the needle; take up the whole of this row in this 
manner. 8rd row: Plain de worked from the 


NO. la. DETAIL OF No. 1, 
back of the loop as before. Repeat the 2nd and 
3rd row. Work a piece wide enough for your 
muff, then make it up; for this you require blue 
silk in the piece, two pair of black tassels, some 
blue ribbon to run in the runner, and a sheet of 
wadding. Lay your wadding the size of the 
piece of crochet you have worked, cover it on 
both sides with silk, then sew together; make a 
slot at each outer edge, sew up the piece of 
crochet, place it over the silk, run the edges of 
the crochet to the extreme edge of the slot, then 
‘pass your ribbon in; add the tassels by the join. 
No. 2. THE BOA. 

This is also crocheted in the same stitch as the 
muff. You require five steel knitting-needles, 
No. 12, for the head as it is knitted, 2 jet but- 
tons for the eyes. For the length of the body 
make a chain of 117 stitches. Commence with 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


NO. 1. MUFF (CROTCHETED IN IMITATION OF FUR.) 


a row of double crochet, then a row of pattern, 
always working a ch stitch at the end of each 
row. Work about 8 inches of this crochet for 
the width of the body. Sew it together, and 
stuff it with wadding covered with silk. The 
tail is worked separately, and is crocheted in 
looped crochet. Make a ch of 20. Ist row: De. 
2nd row: Take up the back of the loop, pass the 
wool three times round a mesh one inch and a 
quarter wide, or your 2 fingers of the left hand, 


NO. 2. BOA TO MATCH No, 1, 


put the needle under these loops, loop the wool 
over, then take up the st again, draw through, 
and draw through the 2 on the needle; work the 


row in this manner. Work these 2 rows until 
you have ten rows of loops; then work 2 more 
rows, decreasing one stitch on each side row, 
cut the loops in the middle and comb them with 
a fine comb. Sew the tail together, then to the 
body. ; 
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The head is knitted. 
each of the 4 needles; knit a round. 
rounds knit plain. 4th round: Knit 17. 
now commence the increase for the forehead. 
In the 18th st work 2 st thus: knit 1, then purl 
1; work the 19th st in the same manner; 20 s& 


knit plain; the 21st and 22nd st like the 18th } which purl together. 


Cast on 10 stitches on { on the ears, the directions for knitting which 
Then 8 § follow. 
You 


Tue Ears.—Cast 12 st on 1 needle with gray 
wool. Knit back. 2nd row: Purl, 38rd row: 
Knit 2 together, knit 8, knit 2 together. 4th 


} row: Purl 2 together, purl all but the 2 last, 


Repeat the 8rd and 4th 


and 19th; the rest knit plain. 5th round: Knit ; rows until you have only one stitch left, then 


plain. Gth round: Increase like the 4th round 
intbe 2 st on both sides the 22nd st. 7th round: 
Plain. 8th round: Increase like the 4th round 
on both sides the 24th st; rest plain. 6 plain 
rounds. 14th round: Knit 7, knit 2 together; 
Knit 1, knit 2 together; knit plain until the 12 
last; then knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 to- 
gether. 15th round: Plain. 16th round: Knit 
5, knit 2 together 3 times; knit plain until the 
last 11, when knit 2 together 3 times; knit 5. 
i7th round: Like 14th. 18th round and 8 next 
rounds plain. 21st round: Knit 5, knit 2 to- 
gether twice, knit plain until the last 9, then 
knit 2 together twice, knit 5. 22nd round: 
Plain. 23rd round: Knit 7, join the black, knit 
2 together in black until the last 7, which knit 
plain in gray. Knit 8 rounds plain, knitting 
the black stitches with black, and the gray with 
gray; cast off. Wad the head to the shape, 
stitch on the buttons for the eyes, add some 
shreds of black wool for whiskers, then stitch 





cast off, and sew to the head. 


NO, 3. CUFFS TO MATCH MUFF NO. 1. 
No. 3. THE CUFFS. 

You work the cuffs in the same manner as the 
body of the animal and the muff. Make a chain 
of 30 stitches. This is for the height of the cuff. 
Work as the muff, until you have enough to pass 
over the hand. Make a lining of white quilted 
silk over wadding; sew neatly to the edges of 
the crochet, make a runner at the top of the 
cuff, in which you draw through a ribbon, to 
tie it to the shape of the hand. 





TRIMMING IN CORAL 


PATTERN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tas trimming is worked in chain-stitch ; 
The 3 pretty trimming. 


With silk, cotton, or Andalusian wool. 


edge is in button-hole stitch. A neat and 





TOBACCO-BAG. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuts bag is crocheted with fine purse silk and 
a steel needle, No. 18, bell gauge. 

You commence in the center. 

Terms—Ch., chain; DC., double crochet or 
plain crochet; L., long crochet, or the thread 
once round the needle before taking up the 
stitch named; S., single crochet. 

Make a chain of 5, unite, work 1 1 in the Ist 
ch, 9 ch, 1 1 in 1st chain again; * 7 ch, 1] in 
next chain on foundation, 9 ch, 1 1 in same 
stitch as last; repeat until you have 8 loops or 
leaves; for the last work 7 ch, 1 s on Ist long 
in the round. 

2nd round: Work 8 s on the Ist 83 of 9 ch, 2 
de in next chain, * 7 ch, 1 de on center ch of 
next loop; repeat, join at the end with one 
single. 

8rd round: 1 1 on Ist ch, * 2 ch, miss 1, 11 
on 2nd ch of 8rd round; repeat. 
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4th round: Single crochet; fasten off. 

You now work the 8 half circles joining the 
center of the bag. They are worked separately, 
and joined to the center in the last row of their 
formation. 

1st half circle: Make a chain of 20, 11 0n the 
15th, * 8 ch, miss 1; 1 1 on 2nd ch of founda- 
tion, or the 18th ch; repeat 8 times, then work 
3 s on the row of single in the center-piece (see 
engraving;) 11 on chain again, missing 1 from 
last long; * 8 ch, miss 1, 1 1 three times, and 
fasten off. Work 8 half circles, joining them to 
the round at equal distances; when the last is 
finished do not cut off the thread, but turn, and 
work the first round of the bag as follows, keep- 
ing the right side of the work upward: 

Ist round: * 5 ch, 2 sin 8rd of 5ch. 2 ch, 
1 s on ist ch of foundation in 8th circle; 5 ch, 
lsin 8rd. 5 ch, take the needle out and insert 
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it in the 3rd of the 5 ch; draw the 5th loop 
through, so forming a picot the reverse way. 5 
ch, 1 sin 8rd; 2 ch, take up the 15 ch of foun- 
dation chain to first half circle, 5 ch; 1 in s 3rd 
2 ch, 1s on Ist 1 in half circle; 5 ch, 1s on 3rd, 
5 ch, take up the 8rd loop for a reverse picot; 
5 ch, 1s in 8rd; 2ch, 1s on last long of next 
circle; repeat all round the work. At the end 
work in s to the top of the 1st picot. 

2nd round: 5 ch, 1 s in 8rd, 2 ch, 1 5 on next 
picot, 5 ch, 1 8 in 3rd, 2 ch, 1 s on 2nd picot 
from the last taken up. This leaves the 3rd 
picot made in the Ist round to fall inside the 
work. * 5 ch, 18 in 3rd, 2 ch, 1 s on next picot; 
repeat from * once more; then repeat, missing 
apicot. Repeat from the same place all round; 
at the end of’ round work in single crochet to 
the top of the 1st picot of this round. 

3rd round: * 5 ch, 1 8s in 3rd, 2 ch, 1 8 in 
next picot; repeat. 
- 4th and 5th rounds: Like the 3rd. 

6th and 7th rounds: 7 ch, 1 8 in 5th, 4 ch, 1 
son next picot; fasten off. 





Work two sides exactly alike. Before joining 
them together tack the upper half of each side 
to a piece of paper, in order to make the points 
fall in their right places, then fill up each side 
of the rounds with Russian or ribbed crochet. 
This is plain crochet, only worked from the 
back of the loop. When you come to the points 
take the needle out and draw through the point 
the last stitch in the row, then work back again. 
When this crochet is completed, join the two 
sides together by a row of chain-stitch. Work 
at the top of the bag: 

Ist: A row of de all round. 

2nd row: 11* 1 ch, miss1. 11. 

8rd row: Like the 2nd, taking the chain up 
of last row for the 1 stitches. 

4th row: * 3 ch, miss 1, 1 de. Repeat. 

5th row: 3 ch, 1 de on 2nd ch of last round. 
Repeat. 

6th row: De and fasten off. 

Add a fine silk cord to draw the bag up, which 
must be lined through with strong silk, and 
three tassels. See engraving. 








MUSIC-ROLL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB 


MaTer1ats.—Gray perforated leather, one 
yard of green sarcenet ribbon half an inch 
broad, one yard of gray ribbon one inch and a 
quarter broad, green flosselle silk, Venitian 
shells, gold beads, half a yard of black elastic, 
two small enamel, and two large wooden but- 
tons, cardboard, ete. 

Our model consists of two equal parts formed 
into a round, furnished with a top, and joined 
by a band of elastic worked over with crochet. 

For the ground of each of these parts, cut a 
piece of cardboard four inches high and cight 
inches wide, gummed together. 

The top is of gray sarcenet ribbon gummed on 
‘0 the outer edge of the round. The ribbon is 

Vout. LVI.—30 





laid in folds and turned round a quarter of an 
inch over the outer edge, ornamented in the 
middle with a wooden button worked over in 
crochet with green silk. The outside consists 
of perforated leather, ornamented with little 
Venitian shells and gold beads, and bound on 
both sides with green sarcenet ribbon. For the 
crochet band, which is buttoned on on one side, 
begin from the middle with green silk, and work 
a chain of six inches and three-quarters long, 
and erochet double round it over an elastic at the 
last row at the end, leaving a space of one inch 
for a button-hole. For the last row crochet little 
scallops of one double and five chain, passing 
over always two double of the preceding row. 





KNITTED OVERSHOE. 


BY MRS. 


Mareriats.—An ounce and a quarter of four- 

, thread fleecy scarlet, quarter of an ounce of 

four-thread fleecy white, one yard of elastic, 

two yards of ribbon, for rosette, two buttons, for 

center of rosettes, one pair of bone pins, No. 
13, (bell gauge.) . 

Cast on fifty-six stitches, and knit as for a 
stocking edge, two plain, two purled, alter- 
nately. After knitting twelve rows with the 
ground color, work fifteen rows with the other 
color, in the middle of which a line of holes is 
formed by alternately putting the thread round 
the needle and knitting two together. After 
knitting ninety-six rows with the ground @olor, 
repeat the line of holes, and the twelve first 
rows, then cast off loosely. To this cast-off 
edge and first row of the knitting, add a ruche- 
like trimming in one or two shades; for this 
work, with a thick crochet-hook in the edge 
stitches of the knitting, in tricot, as follows:— 








JANE WEAVER. . 


Forward, simply collecting the stitches upon 
the needle; returning, work always four chain 
without taking up any stitch, and then at the 
fifth take a stitch from the needle. In eonclu- 


sion, sew the knitting together at the cross 
sides, to form a straight bag, ornamented round 
the upper edge with stripes and ruche, (se 
small cut.) Draw an elastic through the holes, 
and put a ribbon rosette upon one of the seams 
in the front. This completes the shoe. 
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CASKET PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


























Marertats.—Colored satin, satin ribbon to 
match, one inch broad, silk cord and chenille 
cord, fine and coarse cotton. 

A square box of thin wood, or thick paste- 
board, is required. The lining is of quilted 
satin, thinly wadded and scented with violet. 
The outer covering is also of satin. The sides 
are ornamented with a leaf ruche of folded 


MONOGRAM. NEW 





satin ribbon one inch wide. The bottom is 
thinly stuffed with wadding, and the cover is 
stuffed for a pin-cushion. The lace covering 
is of coarse linen, with the threads pulled out, 
and the lace stitches worked in, or it may be 
made of squares of Cluny. Add the bows and 
cord, and the casket is complete. A pretty and 
neat affair. 


STITCH IN CROCHET 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ PeTeRsON” FOR 1870!—We call attention to our, Pros- 
pectus, for next year, to be found on the last page of the 
cover. It is now admitted, everywhere, that “ Peterson” is 
cheaper and better than any periodical of its kind. Our 
evormous edition, syrpassing that of any monthly in the 
world, engbles us to distance all competitors. 

Uur fashion department, particularly, excels that of any 

cotemporary. Most of the other monthlies give only colored 
wood-cuts, or lithographs, for their principal plate; we, on 
the contrary, give elegant and costly steel engravings. Our 
styles, moreover, are the very latest, and are received in 
advance from Paris. Our correspondents abroad have access 
to all the freshest novelties, so that our fair subscribers are 
never misled by false intelligence. The mammoth colored 
fashion-plates in “Peterson,” in short, are not only the 
most tasteful and beautiful issued in the United States, but 
also the most reliable. 
* our original stories, tales and povelets, have been acknow- 
ledged, for years, to excel those of any cotemporary. In 1870 
the literary department will be more brilliant than ever, as 
a glance at the Prospectus will show. We never had such 
a series of novelets before: and the shorter stories will be 
equally attractive. The best of our contributors, moreover, 
write exclusively for us: no other magazine has Mrs. Ann 
Stephens, or Frank Lee Benedict, or the author of “The 
Second Life,” or several others. Every new writer of ability 
is engaged, so as to keep “Peterson” always fresh, and 
always ahead of its rivals. 

Now is the time to canvass for clubs! Anybody, witha 

itte exertion, can get up a club, and so become entitled to 
the premiums. Be the first in the field! @ specimen will 
be sent, gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! 

Tue TitLe-Pace, in this number, is engraved from an 
original design, by E. L. Henry, one of the most famous of 
eur younger American artists. He painted the celebrated 
picture, “ Westover, on the James River,’ now in the pos- 


session of the Century Club of New York; “The Drawing- ¢ 


Room at Levens,” “The Monastery at Lugano, Lake Mag- 
giore,” “A Rainy Day at Piacenza,” and other first-class 
pictures As a delineator of architectural effects, Mr. Henry 
is without a rival in the United States. Of his genius asa 


landscape painter our subscribers can judge for themselves ¢ 


from the picture we have had engraved. Few artists infuse 
s0 much feeling—muy we add true poety?—into their pro- 
ductions. 

“Tae Prisoner oF THE Bastize,” is the title of Mrs. Ann 
8. Stephens’ novelet for next year, and it is even more 
powerfully written than “Marie Antoinette’s Talisman.” 
Some of the characters, which figure in the latter, will re- 


appear in the former, and our subscribers for 1869, we are } 
sure, will be only too glad to renew their subscriptions, in 


order to follow the fortunes of these personages, in whom 
they are already so much interested. 


A Lapy Suovtp always take the right arm of a gentle- 
man, when walking with him. In this way she will avoid 


being pushed, or annoyed by persons passing. Always go 


to the right of a person you meet. 


“More ror THE Money,” says the Louisville (11l.) Ledger, ° 


“and of a better quality of its kind, is given in ‘ Peterson's 
Migazine,’ than in any one published. In its peculiar field 
it defies competition.” 
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AMERICAN WoMEN ARE Not EXTRAVAGANT, according to 
? Bryant, the poet. In his newspaper, “ The New York Evening 
Post,” be says that the value of silk and the manufactures 
of silk imported into the United States for the year ending 
June 30th, 1869, was $22,334,654. He adds :—* Now, in this 
State of New York, in 1865, there were 1,467,636 women 
and girls over ten years of age. The sum of $22,334,654, the 
total value of imported silks, divided among these women 
and girls, of our State alone, would give only fifteen dollars 
and twenty-two cents worth of all the silk goods imported 
into the United States to each. This is the value of two 
gallons of fine brandy ‘imported from France,’ but, in fact, 
oftenest made at home.” 

The truth is that American wemen, as a class, are not 
only not extravagant, but are the best of economists. In 
each of our great cities there are a few “fine ladies,” we 
admit, who spend money beyond their means. But ninety- 
nine hundredths of the sex will make more devoted sacri- 
fices for their husbands and children than any other women 
in the world. “They bow,” says Mr. Bryant, “ with dignity 
and grace to the loss of property, and bear up with resolu- 
tion and fortitude under adverse circumstances. There 
never has been exhibited in the world’s history more and 
nobler heroism or greater self-sacrifice, than hy the women 
us the United States. Go up and down Broadway, through 
all the streets, visit our other cities and large towns, and 
where you find one place fitted up for women to trade and 
buy in, you will find ten saloons, restaurants, grog-shops, 
or segar-stores, where men pay large sums, in the aggregate, 
for things which profit neither ‘body, mind, nor estate,’ but 
weaken the one, enervate the other, and waste the last.” 
To all of which we cordially subscribe! 

Tae New Styte or WEARING THE Harr, of which we have 
already given several engravings, is in plaits down the back 
of the head and far on the neck. But we do not think it as 
becoming as the style it is supplanting. The quantity of 
hair required is enormous, and as few ladies have enough, 
false hair must be largely used. Moreover, the style of put- 
ting it on is bad: it looks as if plastered on to the top of the 
head; the whole fashien is false and in bad taste. It is our 
duty to state, honestly, what the fashions are; but it is also 
our duty to frankly discuss them. We do not like the fashion, 
and do not believe it will “ take ;” it looks well only on ladies 
with very long necks. 





Tue CHarm-Seat, OrromMan-Seat, Etc., which we give, 
printed in colors, in the front of the number, needs no 
¢ detailed description. Get a piece of canvas, and fill it in, 
$ following the colors of thespattern. The design is in the 


Q 


best style of Louis the Fifteenth. 


$ Says THE Uhricksville (0.) Chronicle, “ Peterson's Maga- 


zine is justly entitled to the name which it has obta‘ned, 
‘the best and cheapest of the lady's books, It is replete with 
the very choicest of reading matter, fashion-plates,” etc., etc. 

Remit Ear ty, for the January number will be ready by 
the first of December, and those who send soonest will get 
¢ the earliest and best impressions of its superb engravings. 

Surscripers in the same club will be sent to different 
post-offices, if desired: Additions to clubs may be made at 
the price paid by the rest of the club. 


$ Never Say an Anory Worn, for you will be sure to 
¢ repent it, sooner or later. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





A New Premium Enaravine, as will be seen from our 
Prospectus, is offered, by us, to persons gettiug up clubs 
for 1870. The subject, “Our Father, Who Art In Heaven,” 


represents @ child at prayer, at its mother’s knee. The pic- ; 


ture is large-sized ior framing, (20 inches by 16;) is exe- 
cuted in the best manner; and will, we think, be-more 
generally liked than even “The Star of Bethlehem.” Every 
person getting up a club for “ Peterson” will be entitled to 
a copy of this really exquisite work of art. A very little 
exertion will enable you to procure three subscribers and 
earn this beautiful picture. With a little more exertion 
you can get five subscribers, which secures for you au extra 
copy of the Magazine in addition to the engraving. Or,a 
larger club, at lower rates per copy, and, therefore, easier 
got, will be remunerated in the same way. 
persons getting up clubs prefer it, we will send either of 
our old premium engravings, instead of the new one, viz., 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” “ Washington Crossing the | ela- 
ware,” “Bunyan in Jail,” or * Bunyan on Trial.” This is a 
choice which no other magazine offers. If you get clubs 
euough you can earn all the engravings. 

Tue Newest Importations of French dresses, look, many 
of them, as if made for the stage. Catharine de Medici 
might have walked out of a picture-frame and stood before 
us, 80 correct an imitation have we seen of the dress of her 
times—the ruff, head-dress, and all. The costumes of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Marie Stuart, are also worn, but a good deal 
modified by the requirements of this nineteenth century 
All these costumes require an entirely different style collar 
from those usually worn; and quantities of lace are now 
fashionable, quilted around the neck, reaching down the 
front of the waist, etc. 


PoINTS ARE TO BE WORN to the waists of dresses, both be- 
fore and at the back, though they do not entirely take the 
place of sashes, which will continue popular, especially for 
slim figures. But points are newer, and so becoming to 
most figures, that we are glad to see them in fashion again. 
Small basque-skirts to bodies of dresses, of various shapes 
and styles, are also popular. Skirts are made fuller at the 
top of the side breadths, also, wheu there is no second skirt, 
or tunic, 


We WILt Senp for 1870, as we did, for 1869, three copies 
of “Peterson,” for $4.50, if no premium is asked. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mental Philosophy; Embracing the three departments of 
the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Thomas C. Upham, 
D. D. 2 vols, 12 mo, New York: Harper @& Brothers — 
The author of this work is professor of mental and moral 
Philosophy in Bowdoin College. He is already favorably 
known to the public as an able and conscientious writer. 


His present work, as he says in his preface, is essentially ‘ 
Eclectic in its character, and does not belong exclusively to « 


any of the great philosophical schools It is based on a 
similar work, originally written many years ago, and which 
passed through several editions. Condensed in some re- 
spects, but enlarged in others, it is a decided improvement 
on its predecessor. We really consider it one of the very 
best works of its kind. 

David Elginbrod. By G. MacDonaid. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Loring.—The principal character in this work is a 


Scotch peasant. who is graphically delineated, and is one of | 


Nature’s noblemen. Mr. MacDonald is at the head of the 
second rate English novelists. 

By Florence Marryatt. 1 vol.,.8vo. Boston: 
Loring.—This is very well written, and really deserves suc- 
cess. A cheap edition, m 


Veronique 


If, however, ; 


Novels of George Eliot, With Illustrations. 5 vols., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—We have here a very 
‘ cheap, yet neat, edition of the novels of Mrs. Lewes, better 
known under her assumed signature of George Eliot. 
5“ Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “Felix Holt,” 
“Romola,” and “Silas Marner,” comprise the series. We 
consider this lady, by all odds, not only the best novelest 
of her sex, but also the best cotemporary novelist, male or 
female, alive. She is one of the few story-tellers of our 
time who will become classic. Her novels may be cun- 
sidered standard ones, and, therefore, should be placed in 
every library. ” 


The Complete Works of Caroline Lee Hentz. 12 vols., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Few Ameri- 
$ can novelists were so popular, ten or fifteen years ago, as 
Caroline Lee Hentz. Nor do we think that her popularity 
3s diminished. In a certain circle of readers she bas a per- 
manent interest. Her novels are all love-stories, in the 
most romantic sense; and even at our age, and we have 
long been out of our ’teens, we like a love-story. The house 
of T. B. Peterson & Brothers designs issuing this series, in 
semi-monthly volumes, beginning on the first of November, 
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Woman: Her Rights, Wrongs, Privileges, and Respon- 
sibilities. By L. P. Brockett, M.D. 1 vol.,12 mo. Hart- 
Jord: L. Stebbins.—This hook professes to discuss the whole 
question of woman, including the suffrage, etc., etc. It is 
as good as most attempts of the kind, but we are free to 
say that, as yet, we have seen no work that goes to the 
heart of the question, or that is, in any sense, exhaustive. 
The problem is a deeper one than even John Stuart Mill 
seems to realize. 

Man in Genesis and Geology. By J. P. Thompson, D. D., 
LL.D. 1 vol..12mo. New York: S. R. Wells.—This ig an 
attempt, and a completely triumphant one, tu test the 
Biblical accounteof man’s creation, by the scientific theories 
of his origin and antiquity. The author is one of the ablest 
clergymen of our time, who brings to the aid of revealed 
religion a logical and well-balanced intellect, putting to 
shame the crude skepticism of the half-informed, conceited 
minds of the popular materialism of the day. 


Lake Shore Series. By Oliver Optic. 4 rols., 16 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A series of books that boys will 
find very interesting. Their titles, “Lightning Express,” 
“Switch Off,” “On Time,” and “Through by Daylight,” in- 
dicate their character. 


In Silk Attire. By William Black. 1 vol. 8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A new novel by the author of 
that popular story, “ Love and Marriage.” The description 

‘ of the deer-hunt, in the Black Forest, is very graphic. On 
the whole, the story is one of unusual merit. 


A Philosophy of Heaven, Earth, and the Millennium. By 
J. A. Spurlock. 1 vol.,16 mo, St. Louis: W. J. Gilbert.— 
The author of this book claims that it is a correct key to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and that his theory will 
become the basis of all true astronomy. 


The Initials. By the Baroness Tauthphoeus. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A new edition of 
one of the very best novels of the day, which will bear to 

‘ be read again and again. It ought to be on every center- 
t table. 


{ Under Lock and Key. By T. W. Speight. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
: Philada: Turner Brothers & Co—A very remarkable 
story, in the style of Wilkie Collins, but hardly, perhaps, 
to be called an imitation. 

3 Hester Strong's Life-Work. By Mrs. S. A. Southworth. 
$1 vol, 12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard—A well-written 
‘ story, with an excellent moral. It would make a govd 
‘ Christmas gift. 
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Oprnions oF THE PREess.—The newspaper editors continue 
to speak of “Peterson’s Magazine” as altogether the best 
and cheapest of its kind. Says the Nashville (1ll.) People’s 
Press :—“ The engravings are by the best artists, and the 
fashions are the latest, but the must interesting feature is, 
the reading matter, in which Peterson surpasses all other 
magazines of its class.” The Boston (Mass.) Journal says:— 
“Ladies, who are not subscribers, will do well to begin 
taking this long-established Magazine.” “Worth ten times 
the subscription price,” says the Youngstown (0.) Register. 
“Certainly the leading Magazine of its kind,” says the Jack- 
son (Mich.) Citizen:—“No lady of taste and refinement,” 
says the Liberty, (Va.) Sentinel, “should be without a copy. 
It is very cheap at two dollars a year.” The Gloversville 
(N. Y.) Standard says:—‘ The literary matter of ‘Peterson’ 
is invariably excellent.” “ Decidedly the best fashion Maga- 
zine,” says the Lyons (N. Y.) Democratic Press. “ Far supe- 
rior,” says the Scottsville (Va.) Register, “to others whose 
subscriptions are doubly as high.” The Holmesburg (Pa.) 
Gazette says:—“ Its fashion plates aré always superb, and 
its price wonderfully cheap.” Says the Louisville (111.) 
Ledger :—“ Peterson has a fame so world-wide that it is 
useless for us to speak at length on its merits.” The Eliza- 
beth (N. J.) Monitor says:—“ The fashion-plates of Peterson 
cannot be equaled.” The Fast Douglas (Mass.) Herald says :— 
“We emphatically reiterate the statement, made by the 
Press everywhere, that Peterson's is the best Magazine for 
the money that we know of. Every lady ought to take it.” 
Says the Croydon (Ind.) Democrat :—* The mammoth-colored 
fashion-plates are worth double the money.” “ Its unrivaled 
circulation,” says the Evansville (Wis.) Citizen, “ proves it to 
be the most popular of the ladies’ magazines.” “Really the 
Magazine,” says the Mechanic Falls (Me.) Herald, “ for the 
lovers of good, interesting stories.” We could quote hun- 
dreds of similar notices if we had room. 





Two ELerHants A WeEK.—The Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Company may be said to ¢ two elephants a week, 
though very thin slips of ivory are used for the coverings 
to Piano and Organ keys; and a single tusk will furnish 
enough to cover the keys of thirty to forty Cabinet Organs, 
The demand for the Organs made by this Company is now so 
large, that about four of the largest tusks must be cut up 
each week to supply them; therefore, two large elephants 
must be slaughtered each week, or more than one hundred 
a year, that this one factory may be supplied with ivory. } 
This is, of course,a much larger amount than is required 
by any other instrument-makers in the country, or, perhaps, 
in the world; but there are many makers of Pianos and 
Organs, and a number of elephants must full every day to 
supply them all. | 








Wueeiter & Wiisoy.—Mrs. J. W. D. Patten, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes:—“ Thinking it due your labors in behalf ; 
of easing woman’s work, I herewith state that in the year } 
1854, I purchased one of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing- ; 
Machines, being at that day most fully informed of their 
excellence over all others. This Machine has been in almost { 
uninterrupted use ever since, (a period of nearly fifteen g 
years,) on many totally different materials such as my own $ 
boots, my boy's clothing, needle-books, besides the usual 
heavy and light goods worn by ladies and children. It has 3 
never been repaired, and does not need it yet. I have often 
blessed the day on which I first entered your fine establish- $ 
ment as a purchaser.” 





SANITARY. 
Common SENsE FoR NursEs.—In a good nurse, a light foot ‘ ; 


and very gentle movements are i 


2 qualities; it is only such who have suffered from illness 
$ themselves that can tell all the miseries of a heavy foot, or 
quick or hasty movements in a sick-room. All bustle or 
noise should be carefully avoided; the rustling sound of 
folding or unfoldiug a newspaper, or even turning hastily 
the leaves of a book, is paiuful to a sick person; loud speak- 
ing is generally refrained from, but whispering is often in- 
dulged in, and, to the sick ear, nothing is more fatiguing 
than the indistinct buzzing sound of words which cannot be 
understood. By attention and forethought, almost every 
noise which is hurtful in a sick-room can be avoided. If you 
have creaking shoes, let them immediately be changed for 
light slippers. If the door has a rusty lock, or creaking 
hinges, let them be oiled. Avoid the noise of throwing 
small coal upon the fire (which often rattles down upon the 
hearth,) by. lifting small pieces of coal with the tongs; or 
have an old glove to hand, and lift them with your hand; 
or have the coal placed in sugar-bags, which can be placed 
on the fire without the slightest noise; and, when the fire 
requires to be poked, use a bit of wood, so as to avoid all 
clatter of poker and tongs against the grate. Keep in mind, 
that at all times the absence of noise and bustle is desirable, 
but to the sick, whose nerves are in a proportionally weak 
state with the rest of the body, it is of the very greatest im- 
portance. Have a table covered with a nice clean napkin, 
80 that no noise is made in putting down a glass or spoon, 
and to avoid as much as possible going out and in of the 
room, have a tray covered in the same way, and filled with 
all you are likely to require, such as a few cups, glasses, 
spoons, etc. A pitcher of fresh water should also be in the 
room, and, if in cold weather, it is better to have a small 
kettle by the fire than to have to send to the kitchen every 
time warm water is required. The greatest possible clean- 
liness should be observed in the sick-room; a nauseous 
draught may be made infinitely more so to the patient by 
being presented in a smeared, sticky glass. When it is neces- 
sary to taste anything before giving it to a sick person, take 
aclean spoon, which you should immediately put aside to be 
washed, but never put your lips to the cup or glass. In 
giving anything to the sick, spread a napkin, for the moment, 
on the upper-sheet, that no drop, should it fall, may give an 
untidy look to the bed. The washing and arranging the 
necessary things should not be done in the patient's sight. 
Never leave the room without thinking of all you can take 
away and bring back at the same time, that your opening 
and shutting the door may be as little frequent as possible. 

If the patient is too weak to be able to leave the bed, the 
linen may be changed by rolling the under-sheet up at both 
sides, toward the middle, and putting the clean one, with 
one half rolled up, in its place; the patient can then gently 
be lifted up over these rolls to where the clean half of the 
sheet has been spread; the two rolls of the original sheet 
shonld be removed, and the other half of the clean one 
unrolled on the opposite side of the bed to where tbe patient 
has been placed. Tochange the upper-sheet, a person should 
stand on each side of the bed, and, holding each a corner of 


> the top of the sheet, let them insert it at the Lottom of the 
$ bed, and then pull it gently up; the other sheet can be re- 


moved by being pulled down in the same manner. The bed- 
linen should be hung before a fire for some hours, and 
thoroughly aired, before it is put upon the bed, and when 
it is necessary that, in changing the linen of the patient, it 
should be put on warm, hold the collar of the night-gown 
to the fire. When thoroughly warmed, turn that part in, 
warm the next part, aud fold it in the same manner, and 
continue warming-and folding till the whole is one close 
roll, which should be instantly carried to the bed of the 
patient. It is not sufficient to hold a night-gown before 4 
fire and then carry it unfolded across the room to be cooled 
; by the oun air before it reaches the sick-bed. Linen should 
5 be h J even oftener in sickness than in health, and no 
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the most watchful cannot atone for the absence of such ; 


: clothing worn during the day shgnid be continued to be 
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woru during the night. Every article should be hung up, 
sy as to be completely aired before morning. In the same 
manner, what has been used during the night should bé left » 
off in the day. When the patient is able to sit up long 
enough to have it done, the bed-clothes should be regularly > 
carried out, and aired befere an open window in another 
room, and the bed left uncovered, and the mattrass turned. 
Where the patient is so weak as g lly to be fined to 
bed, considerable relief may be experienced by being raised 
in bed by means of a bed-chair, for much support is required 
by the back when inan upright position. Where there is no 
bed-chair, a small foot-steol, put behind the bolster, doubled, 
and the pillows, is a tolerably good substitute. It adds 
greatly to the comfort of this position to have something 
for the feet to rest against—something solid, which will not 
change its place whea pushed against. Where there is a 
foot-boagd, it is easy to place some such article on the bed; 
aud even where this is not the case, it can be managed by a 
strong brace of linen being first fastened across. the foot of 
the bed. By attention to this manner of raising the patient, 
the stress is taken off the spine, without which there can 
be no relief in the change of position. A light shawl or 
mantle should be at hand, to be thrown over the shoulders 
of the sick person when sitting up in bed, and while lying 
down, the air of the sick-room may be often changed by 
throwing a shawl over the bed, or even drawing it over the 
face if necessary, while the window is opened for a few 
minntes. It is often refreshing toa sick person to have a 
few drops of vinegar sprinkled about the room, and to have 
their temples and hands sponged with vinegar and luke- 
warm water; even such small changes as these are generally 
an expressible relief to the sick, if administered gently, 
without haste or bustle. 

Preparations should be begun in good time for laying a 
patient quiet for the night, as they may be made feverish by 
not having perfect quietness in the room at an early hour. 
A sma}l table should be set by the bedside, on which fresh 
toast-and-water, and any medicine to be taken during the 
night, should be placed within reach of the patient; or, if 
they are so ill as to require any one to watch by them, let 
the person seat herself, not too near the bed, but still within 
reach of perceiving the slightest sign, or hearing the gentlest 
whisper; and let her be careful so to shade the light, which 
it is necessary to have in the sick-room, so that no ray, 
either from candle or rushlight, may fall upon the eyes of } 
the patient, or on any part of the bed. 

The necessary medicine, or toast-und-water, when required, 
should be given to the sick without entering info anything 
like conversation, or asking needless questions, which, by 
awakening them pletely, may break their rest for the 
remainder of the night. Young nurses in particular often 
err, from over anxiety to make themselves useful, and the 
idea that they must forever be doing something for the 
patient; they are constantly urging them to take a little 
nourishment, or to change their position, or to allow their 
pillow to be beat up, while they are only anxious to be left 
in peace, and to rest their weary head in the position in 
Which they themselves have placed it. 
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RG Every receipt mn this Cook-Book has been tested by a 

practical housekeeper. 
MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Venison-Steake-—Cut them from the necks season them 3 
with pepper and salt. When the gridiron has been well } 
heated over a bed of bright coals, grease the bars, and lay ; 
the steaks upon it. Broil them well, turning them once, { 
and taking care to save as much of the gravy as possible. ; 
Serve them up with some currant-jelly laid on each steak. 





Raised Pie—Make a raised crust as for a pork-pie; take 
a fine, young rabbit, digjoint it, and cut the meat from the 
bones ; season it highly ; add to it half a pound of fat bacon, 
the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, cut into slides, and suffi- 
cieut tomato-sauce to make it of an agreeable color. Pack 
the meat pretty tightly, and bake iu a very gentle oven for 
an hourand a half. This is usually eaten cold; but a vol a 
vent may be made with paste baked round a buttered mould, 
and when done, removed from the niould, and filled with a 
rich ragout of rabbit, which is eaten hot. 

Brisket of Beef Stuffed—aA piece weighing eight pounds 
requires about five or six hours to boil. Make a dressing 
of breadcrumbs, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, a little mace, 
and one onion, chopped fine and mixed with anegg. Put 
the dressing between the fat and the lean of the beef, and 
sew it up tight; flour the cloth, pin the beef: ap very tight 
in it, and boil it five or six hours. When it is done, take 
the cloth off, and press jt until it is cold. This is to be cut 
in thin slices and eaten cold. 

Spiced Tripe—Take fresh tripe, cut it up im pieces four 
or five inches square; take an earthen jar, put in a layer 
of tripe, then sprinkle a few cloves, allspice and peppers 
(whole) over it; then another layer of tripe, then spice, and 
80 on till the jar is full; take good vinegar, scald it, pour 
over it, filling the jar full; cover it up and stand it away in 
a cool place for a few days, until it tastes of the spice, then 
serve it up cold for supper, or any other meal. It is an ex- 
cellent relish. 

Minced Mutton.—This is a very useful preparation of cold 
mutton, and will be found excellent for a change. Cut 
slices off a cold roasted leg of mutton, and mince them very 
fine; brown some flour in butter, and moisten it with some 
gravy; salt and pepper to taste, and let it simmer about ten 
or fifteen minutes, to take off the raw state of the flour; add 
another lot of butter and somé parsley, chopped fine, then 
add the minced meat, and let it simmer slowly, but not boil, 
or the meat will be hard. 

Pork-Steak Broiled —The tenderloin is the best for steak, 
but any lean, white meat is good. Broil slowly, after split- 
ting it, so as to allow it to cook through without drying or 
burning. When ready to turn over, dip the cooked side in 
a nice gravy of butter, pepper and salt, which should be 
prepared on a plate, and kept hot without boiling. It must 
be well done. It requires slow broiling. It will take at 
least twenty minutes to broil a pork-steak. 

Steamed Fowls.—Fowls are better steamed than boiled, 
especially when there is no veal stock on hand to boil them 
in, When steamed, the juices should be saved by placing a 
pan under the strainer to catch all the drips. Drawn-but- 
ter, plain or seasoned with parsley or celery, is the most 
common sauce used for boiled fowls: Liver-sauce is good; 
but when oysters can be had, oyster-sauce is to be preferred 


3 pbove all others. 


Rabbit and Oyster-Pie—Cut up a nice fat rabbit, well 
season it with white pepper, grated lemon-peel, and finely- 
shred parsley. Take three dozen fresh oysters, beard them, 
but save their liquor; add them to your rabbit. Puta crust 
round the edge of your dish, fill in your rabbit and oysters, 
with also a few slices of fresh butter, cover with a good 
crust, and bake for little better than an hour. 

Beef and Sauer-Kraut—German Receipt.—Put about eight 
pounds of beef into cold water. When it comes to a boil, 
let it boil very fast for eight or ten minutes, not longer. 
Take it out and lay it in a stew-pan, cover it completely 
over with sauer-kraut, and pour in a pint of thin gravy. 
Stew it four hours, and serve with the gravy in a tureen or 
deep dish. 

Cooking a Calf’s Head.—Soak the half head in cold water 
for a couple of hours; then put it into cold water and bring 
it to the boil. Simmer for another hour and a half, skim- 
ming carefully. Serve with parsley and butter, and ham or 
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Sausages.—The proper seasoning is salt, pepper, sage, 
summer savory, or thyme; they should be one-third fut, 
the remainder lean, finely-chopped, and the ings well 
mixed and proportioned, so that one herb may not pre- 
dominate over the others. If skins are used, they cannot 
be prepared with too much care; but they are about as well 
made into cakes; spread the cakes on a clean, white wood 
board, and keep them in a dry, cool place; fry them Jong 
and gently. 





DESSERTS. ; 

Rich Plum-Pudding without Flour (time, five hours.)— 
One pound and a half of grated bread, one pound and a half 
of raisins, one pound anda half of currants, one pound of 
beef-suet, peel of one large lemon, three ounces uf almonds, 
a little nutmeg or mixed spice, sugar to taste, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of candied orange, lemon, and citron, eight 
or nine eggs, half a pint of milk, two wineglasses of brandy. 
Stone the raisins, wash and pick thecurrants, chop the suet 
very fine, and mix with them a pound and a half of grated 
breatl; add the candied peel cut into shreds, the almonds 
blanched and minced, and the mixed spice and sugar to 
taste. When all are thoroughly blended, stir it well to- 
gether with eight or nine well-beaten eggs, two glasses of 
brandy, and half a pint of milk, tie in a cloth, and boil it 
for five hours, or five hours and a half, or divide it into 
equal parts, and boil it in moulds or basins for half the time. 

Raised Pies.—Take seven pounds of flour; then take one 
pound of mutton-suet, clarified down, put it into a sauce-pan, 
with one pint and a half of water, and set it over the fire 
till it boils; make a hole in the middle of the flour, and 
pour in the liquor boiling hot; then mix in the flour with a 
spoon till you can bear to put your hand in; mix it till it 
becomes a nice smooth piece of dough, cover with a cloth, 
and raise the pies with as much of it as will make the size 
you want; when filled and nicely closed, wash with egg, and 
lay on the ornaments. Your oven must be brisk, if for 
small pies; but if for large ones, a more steady heat will be 
the best. 

Farm-House Syllabub.—Fill a china or earthenware bow! 
of any size nearly half full of cider, (if sour it is of no con- 
sequence,) sweeten tc the taste with coarse brown sugar, 
grate nutmeg and cinnamon to taste; then send the bowl 
out to the cow to be milked on till quite full of froth. A 
better syllabub for company is made of port-wine and cider 
mixed, (or port-wine only,) sweetened with white sugar, and 
spiced to taste. They are generally served quite cold, and 
will even keep till the next day, though not so well. The 
bowl is generally placed on the table, and the syllabub 
served with a punch-ladle into coffee-cups placed all round 
the bowl. 

Cottage Plum-Pudding (time, five hours.}\—A pound and a 
half of flour, four or five eggs, a pinch of salt, a little nut- 
meg, one pound of raisins, half a pound of currants, sugar 
to taste, and a little milk. Make a thick batter with five 
well-beaten eggs, a pound and a half of flour, and a sufficient 
quantity of milk. Then add the currants, washed and 
picked, the raisins stoned, a little nutmeg, and sugar to 
taste. Mix all well together, and boil it in a basin or 
floured cloth for quite five hours. The peel of a lemon, 
grated, and a few pieces of citron, cut thin, may be added. 

Apple-Pudding.—Pare four or five large, tart apples, grate 
them fine; then make the following custard, into which stir 
the grated apple: Flour, four tablespoonfuls; one pint of 
milk, five eggs, and a little grated orange-peel. After you 
have these ingredients well mixed, pour them into your 
pudding-dish, and bake about one hour and a quarter. 

Rice and Milk.—To every quart of good milk allow two 
eunces of rice; wash it well in several waters; put it with 
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Very Rich Pudding.—tine a deep pie-dish with puff-paste, 
having first buttered it thoroughly ; place on this a layer of 
jam, then a layer of custard, then jam, then custard, unti] 
the dish is nearly fall, Jeaving the custard layer at the top, 
Slice the minced pee! and cut it into diamonds, and arrange 
on the top. Bake for twenty minutes in a moderate oven; 
let the pudding cool, beat up the whites of the ezgs that 
were used for the custard into a stiff whip, with a little 
powdered sugar; pile the whip on as high as possible, and 
serve. 

Lemon Flummery.—Squeeze four lemons into a basin, 
throwing in the rinds, but not the seeds; add half a pint of 
water, half a pound of loaf-sugar, and cover close for an 
hour; take out the lemon-rinds and again cover, and let it 
stand all night. Then strain through a cloth, and add one 
ounce of isinglass, and put it in a sauce-pan, with six eggs, 
well beaten; set over the fire, and keep stirring one way till 
it is‘as thick as cream. When milk-warm, put into moulds 
previously dipped in cold water. 

Lemon Mince-Meat.—One large lemon, three large apples, 
four ounces of beef-suet, half a pound of currants, four 
ounces of white sugar, one ounce of candied orange and 
citron. Chop up the apples and beef-suet, mix them with 
the currants and sngar, then squeeze the juice from a large 
lemon into a cup. Boil the lemon thus sqneezed till tender 
enough to beat to a mash, add it to the mince-meat. Pour 
over it the juice of the lemon, and add the citron, chopped 
fine. 

EFyg Mince-Meat.—Six hard-boiled eggs, shred very fine, 
double the quantity of beef-suet, chopped very small, one 
pound of currants, washed and dried, the peel of one large 
or two small lemons, minced up, six tablespoonfuls of sweet 
wine, a little mace, nutmeg, and salt, with sugar to your 
taste, add a quarter of a pound of candied orange and citron, 
cut into thin slices. Mix all well together, and press it into 
a jar for use. 

Bread-Pudding.—An economical bread-pudding for the 
kitchen may be made in the following way: Soak the pieces 
of bread, crust, and toast, in a bowl of boiling water, and 
when they are perfectly soft, press as much of the water ont 
as possible, put in a small piece of beef-dripping or butter, 
a little grated lemon-peel and sngar to taste, one egg, and 
beat the whole up with a spoon till quitesmooth. Put it in 
a dish and bake it. 


CAKES, 

Artificiai Yeast.—Place a quart of good, strong yeast ina 
vessel, and éover it up warm until it has well worked and 
has a good head on it, then stir in sufficient maize meal or 
wheat meal to make it into a stiff dongh, and flatten this 
out with the hands into cakes the size of the top of a tum- 
Dler, or less. Lay these on a nice dry board or sieve and 
dry in the sun, or over a fire-place, turning them every day 
until quite dry. If dried in the sun, they must be brought 
in every night, otherwise the damp will injure them. When 
dry, pack away in tins in a dry place, as the slightest mois- 
ture injures them. For use, mix one of these cakes in about 
a pint of warm water, and with it make a batter in the 
center of your dish of flour, or set a sponge overnight, and 
proceed in the morning as usual with your yeast-bread. One 
cake will raise twelve pounds of flour. 

Italian Bread.—One pound of butter, one ponnd of 
powdered loaf-sugar, one ponnd two onnces of flour, twelve 
eggs, half a pound of citron and lemon-peel. Mix as for 
pound-cake. If the mixture begins to curdle, which it is 
most likely to do from the quantity of eggs, add a little of 
the flour. Whén the eggs are all used, and it is light, stir 
in the remainder of. the flour lightly. Bake it in long, 


the milk into a closely-covered sance-pan, and set it over a § narrow tins, either papered or buttered; first put in @ 
slow fire; when it boils, take it off; let it stand till it is cold, ; layer of the mixture, and cover it with the peel cut in 


and simmer it about an hour and a quarter before sending 
it to table, and serve it in a tureen. 


; 
3 


large, thin slices; proceed in this way until it is three parts 
full, and bake it in a moderate oven. 
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Soda-Cakes.—One pound of raisins, quarter of a pound of , 
moist sugar, one pound of flour, quarter of a pound of but- ; 
ter, to be rubbed into the flour, quarteg of a pound of can- 3 
died peel, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, dissolved in ‘ 
half a pint of new milk, (which must be lukewarm,) and one ; 
egg; to be put into the oven immediately. Another soda, ; 
seed, or currant-cake: Break down six ounces of fresh but- ; 
ter into one pound of fine, dry flour, and work it into small 
crumbs; mix with these half a pound of sifted sugar, and } 
pour to them first a quarter of a pint of boiling milk, and } 
next three whisked eggs; add some lemon-rind, and eight ; 
ounces of currants, or from one to two ounces of caraway- 
seeds, ground; beat well together, and strew in a very small 
teaspoonful of good carbonate of soda which has been well : 
mixed with a little white sugar; beat all lightly for three } 
minutes, put it into a buttered mould, and bake from an 
hour to an hour and a quarter. Or, take a quart of flour, 
and mix well with a cup of milk; add one pound of raw } 
sugar, four ounces of butter, one teaspoonful of soda, and 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. Mix all together 
thoroughly, bake for about two hours in a hot oven (not too 
hot) in a well-buttered tin. 

Excellent Breakfast-Cakes.—A teaspoonful of baking-pow- 3 
der mixed dry, with about three-quarters of a pound of flour, ? 
apiece of lard the size of a large walnut, as much cold milk 3 
as will moisten the above, which is to be mixed with a spoon } 
or knife very lightly and very quickly; roll out to half an $ 
inch in thickness, cut into cakes with the top of a dredging- 
box, and put them immediately on a hot griddle over the 
fire. They take only a few minutes to bake, and should be 
served immediately they are done. Mixed in the same way 
an excellent cake can be made without the lard, forming it 
into one cake the size of a saucer a little thicker than the 
above. All to be baked on both sides. 

Bun Loaf.—Rub half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, the 
same quantity of bicarbonate of soda, and one pound of flour, é 
all together through a hair-sieve; work two ounces of butter $ 
into the flour, add two ounces of loaf-sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of currants, (when liked, a few caraway-seeds.) Mix 
all these ingredients well together, make a hole in the mid- 
dle of the flour, and pour in half a pint of cold, new milk, ; 

$ 


mixed with one egg, which should be well beaten; mix 
quickly, put into a tin, and Lake for an hour and a half. 

Spice-Cake.—Two and a half pounds of flour, two ponnds 
of currants, two pounds of butter, half a pound of moist 
sugar, half an ounce of pounded spice, four yolks and two 
whites of eggs, two glasses of brandy, a tablespoonful of 
yeast, and a little warm water. Rub the butter into th 
flour, mix all together, and put it before the fire to raise 
about half an hour. Then make it into cakes about half an 
inch thick, or a little more, and the size of a pudding plate. 
Bake them not too quickly. 

Tea-Cakes—The following receipt for tea-cakes produces 
light and very nice results: Half peck of flour, one pound of ; 
butter, one pound of lard, one pound of sugar, caraway- 
seeds, two tablespoonfuls of yeast, eight eggs, well beaten, 
one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Mix well with a little } 
warm milk, and let it stand to raise; bake in cakes. They ; 
will keep some time, and are best if eaten warm. 

Lemon-Cuke.—Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites sepa- ; 
rately, till in a solid froth, add to the yolks the grated rind 
of a lemon, six ounces of sugar; beat this well for seven or 
eight minutes, shake in with the left hand six ounces of 
dried flour, then add the whites of the eggs, and the juice ; 
of the lemon. When well beaten, pour into a cake-pan, and 
bake nearly an hour. 

Washington Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
and the same of sngar, worked to a cream, five eggs, well 3 
beaten, nutmeg and cinnamon, one pound of sifted flour, one } 
gill of wine, half a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in one } 
gill of cream, one pound of currants or raisins. Bake in a } 
moderately quick oven. } 


5 
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Lemon-Cheesecakes.—Boil the peel of two lemons in a pint 
of water till soft, beat them in a mortar, add the yolks of 
six eggs, quarter of a pound ef powdered sugar, and half a 
pound of butter. Mix all together in a mortar, and add a 
few currants. Line patty-pans with paste, put in the mix- 
ture, and bake. 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fig, 1.—WaALKING-Dress OF BLUE PopLin.—The underrskirt 
is trimmed with one deep ruffle, headed by five narrow ones. 
The upper-skirt is open in front, looped up quite short at 
the sides, and trimmed with a deep fringe. Short, black 
velyet casaque, with very wide sleeves, trimmed with fringe. 
The casaque is cut square in front. 

Fic. 0.—Evenine-Dress oF Waite OrncANDY.—The long 
skirt is trimmed with one deep flounce, headed by a puffing; 
this puffing has a narrow ruffle, and both it and the flounce 
are scalloped and edged with a straw braid. The upper- 
skirt is open at the back, and is looped quite high each 
side with poppies, wheat, white daisies, and other field 
flowers. The top-skirt is edged with straw, like the flounce; 
the berthe is trimmed with a fringe of straw and white silk. 

Fig. 111.—CARRIAGE-Dress.—The petticoat is of poppy- 
colored silk, trimmed with five flounces of the same; on 
each flounce is a narrow fall of black guipure lace. Rich 
black silk overdress, open in front, made with a very long 
train, trimmed with a narrow ruffle, scalloped on each edge, 
with a fall of black guipure lace over it. The short, upper- 
skirt is a good deal puffed, and trimmed to correspond. The 
sleeves are half-tight, and the body has a trimming to simu- 
late a square neck. 

Fic. 1v.—Hovuse-Dress oF GREEN AND WHITE SrRipsD 
811K.—The skirt is long and plain. The waist is cut low 
and square on the bust, and high on the shoulders. (ver 
it is worn a white tulle fichu, edged with wide lace, and is 
carelessly tied in front. Tight sleeves, trimmed with three 
bands of plain green silk. 

Fig. v.—WALKING-Dress OF CLARET-COLORED CorDED SILK. 
—The petticoat is plain, and edged with two rows of narrow 
black velvet. The upper-dress and casaque are of black 
velvet, edged with narrow bands of fur. The dress is looped 
up at the back; the casaque is cut quite short at the back, 
and long, and pointed in front. The sleeves are long and 
pointed. 

Fic. vi.—Hovse-Dress or Tc SHADES OF AMBER-COLORED 
S11x.—The skirt has a deep tiounce set on in large, flat box- 


pleats. The upper trimming is made of the lighter shace, 


and is. itself trimmed with the darker. A double tunic. 
Waist cut square in the neck. 

Fias. vit. AND viil,—SKATING-DreEsses.—In the first, the 
skirt is of dark-blue habit-cloth, open at one side, and one 
side gathered into the other, trimmed with a band of blue 
velvet. The petticoat of Astrakan, trimmed with ermine 
tails. Coat, muff, and hat of the same. The other suit is 
made of plush, trimmed with a band of satin and chenille 
fringe. Muff and hat of the same. 

Fie. 1x.—WALKING-Dress oF BLACK SILK, with six straight 
ruffles on the skirt, edged with black velvet. The basque is 
a little loose. The skirt is rormded, and trimmed with a 
silk ruffle. The front and sleeves have revers of velvet. 
Small velvet hat. 

Fic. x.—WALKING-Dress OF GREEN AND BLUE PLarp Casu- 
MERE, made with a second skirt, and two capes, and trim- 
med with a bias fold of the same, and with worsted fringe. 
Hat of velvet, with long ostrich feather. 

In AppITIon TO THESE, we give numerous. engravings of 
new style Hats, Bonnets, Collars, Bodies, etc., etc., which, 
however, do not need a description. 

GeveRaAL REMARKS.—Very .many of the new goods are 
figured. Some silks have round, satin spots in them of the 
samé color as the silk: others again are of different colors. 
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Then again, stripes are very popular, as well as brocaded 
materials; but we still prefer the oue colored plain silk to 
any other. If one does not possess a great variety of cos- 
tumes, one very soon tires of figured materials; but the 
latter have the advantage of not showing soils as soon as 
the more quiet, plain article. Of course, plaids in high 
colors will always be popular for children, and they are also 
very useful ; but for older persons, though, plaids are not so 


much employed. The woolen goods are, many of them, § 


striped in darker, shades of the same color, some of the 
stripes being diagonal, others straight, but scarcely any are 
crosswise. Mixed woolen goods are very popular for out-of- 
door wear; the style that long ago was called “ pepper-and- 
salt,” fine black and white, brown and white, etc., etc. The 
satin-faced serge, which looks very much like the old- 
fashioned lasting of which boots were made, comes in all 
colors, and is remarkably nice for out-of-door costumes. 
The colors now worn are much gayer and more striking 
than formerly; bright purples, rich dark greens, and blues, 
wine-colors of the warmest hues, are all employed, as well 
as our old favorites the drabs, fawns, grays, and browns. 
Black must always be very much worn, it is so unobtrusive, 
and with a change of ribbons at the neck, or flowers on the 
bonnet, a new effect may always be gained. A black silk, 
an empress cloth, a cashmere, a satin-faced serge, or even a 
meripo, can always be made to look stylish. 

Wits Recarp To THe MAKE or Dresses, only slight modi- 
fications have taken place. The short dress, or “costume,” 
as it is called, is the only one ever seen on the street now, 
and for an ordinary house-dress it is a great deal worn. This 
style is much less elegant than the train-skirt, but certainly 
much more convenient; the train-dress is, however, univer- 
sally worn of an evening, except by quite young ladies. It 
is most difficult to keep the short dress from looking vulgar 
and ridiculous, if the fashion is at all exaggerated; the habit 
of wearing very small hoops, (or none at all, as some do,) 
makes it somewhat risky to appear in the large panniers, 
which some persons exaggerate to a fearful degree. The 
well-dressed women will wear the under-skirt, not to end 
at the top of her boots, but as long as she can, so that it 
does not touch the ground; she will have it moderately 
trimmed; and she will wear the upper-skirt rather long, 
and looped up so as to form moderate-sized puffs at the 
back, or on the hips. No respectable French woman looks 
like a top, as so many American women do now. 

Dresses FOR THE IlovsE have the body cut open, rather 
low, but narrow in front, and almost quite high at the back 
and on the shoulders. This is a beautiful style, we think; 
and with a black velvet ribbon, with a pendant locket, is 
becoming to almost all persons. The coat-sleeve, so long 
popular, is still much worn; but is frequently replaced now 
by a sleeve tight to the elbow, and which is trimmed with 
ruffles; for a pretty arm this is a desirable change, and 
much less stiff and more dressy than the coat-sleeve. When 
the latter is worn, it is finished at the hand by a deep cuff, 
which turns up and relieves the sleeve of its formal look. 

FLounces are still popular for housé-dresses : one deep one, 
or many small ones, disposed on the dress, aceording to the 
fancy of the wearer. Sometimes they do not cross the front 
breadth, but run around the back, up each side, narrowing 
in width as they ascend the skirt; sometimes they are stud- 
ded, or held back by bows of velvet ribbon. In fact, velvet 
ribbon forms a most popular and stylish trimming, espe- 
cially for winter. Black, maroon, blue, green, or, in fact, 
any colored velvet which will contrast favorably with the 
dress, is elegant; of course, the waistband and sash must be 
of the same; the ends of the sash are short, but very wide. 
Black velvet can be worn with any colored dress, and the 
lighter the silk, the more effective is the dark sash. 

Sacques OR MANTLEs are of innumerable varieties. Some 
are confined closely to the figure. some are cut to fall in to it, 
and others are quite loose; but these latter are very short, 








not reaching much below the waist. One of the most elegant 
which we have seen is a wide velvet paletot, just reaching 
the waist, but not cug out to fit the figure, wide Hungarian 
sleeves, cut so as to discover the tight sleeves of the bodice 
beneath. The paletot forms two square ends in front, simi- 
lar to the ends of a mantelet. The entire jacket is studded 
with jet. Some of these new palctots are of cloth, and trim- 
med with braid only, or with braid and fringe; others, less 
heavy, are of cashmere, and richly embroidered in gold; the 
gold embroidery is very popular, but should he only used 
for house wear, or some exceptionally dressy occasion. The 
make of these sacques is so complicated that it is quite im- 
possible to describe all of them. 

Bonnets, this winter, are marvels of style, or ugliness, 
just as it happens; the really stylish bonnets are of most 
peculiar shape: flat to the head, and then there rises, just 
back of this flat piece, a high, square coronet; the flat piece 
is edged with lace; and at one side of the coronet, is usually 
placed a beautiful rose, carnation, or any other flower 
which may be fancied. But after the coronet is got, the 
bonnet may be trimmed in a variety of ways; long, flowing 
plumes are very much worn, and are very graceful; these 
are put in on one side, and fall over the hair at the back. 
There are other very beautiful bonnets, with less exagger- 
ated coronets—in fact, more in the Marie Stuart shape, 
coming more in a point; but the trimming is arranged to 
give them the highest effect. The ugliest articles for the 
head, which we have ever seen, are things which are neither 
Lonnets nor hats; they are. round, stand half a foot high, 
and are made of velvet, and are elaborately trimmed with 
feathers, flowers, and lace. We only mention this as one 
of the styles, but we are happy to say that it finds but few 
to patronize it. 

Hats ror Youne Gre1s are also high, but droop in a point 
before and at the back, and are trimmed with velvet and 
long, floating plumes; these are stylish, and becoming to 
most faces. Other hats, not quite so high, are also popular, 
and are trimmed with stiffer feathers than the former. 

Tue Harr has undergone quite a change during the 
antumn; the high chignons are no longer worn, but simple- 
looking braids are all the fashion. We say simple-looking, 
for they are not so in reality. The real “chatelain braid,” 
such as was engraved for our November number, must be 
made of very long, even hair; but it may be braided over a 
“switch,” or long “rats;” when this is done, it is easily put 
on the head, turned up at the sides, and fastened with pins; 
a small coronet-braid across the front is all that it needs to 
finish the head-dress. But this long hair is exceedingly ex- 
pensive, and not becoming to every one, so the shorter hair 
is often used, braided over thick rats, and is as ready to 
pin on as the old-fashioned chignon. Still this latter plan 
is not as fashionable as the former—is not, in other words, 
regarded as so stylish. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Ginw’s Suir or Ware Casnmere; skirt plain; 
coat loose, edged with swansdown. Hat to match. 

Fic. 1.—Grrt’s Suit or CASHMERE, with overdress of dark- 
blue, edged with fur. Hat of felt, with plume. 

Fic. 11.—Youne Miss’ Skirt or SILK, with overdress of 
blue velveteen, looped on the shoulders with bows and ends 
of ribbon. Hat of velveteen, with ostrich feather. 

Fic. 1v.—Youne Miss’ Surr or BLack VELVETEEN, edged 
with satin. Leggins and hat of the same. 

Fic. v.—Giri’s CasHMeRe Surt, with squirrel-tippet. Hat 
with rolling brim. 

Fie. v1.—Lirtie Boy's Suit, made of cashmere, with heavy 
embroidery. Turban hat. 

Fic. vi.—Giau’s Ciora Surr.—Skirt plain. Cloak with 
wide sleeves, and hood; Persian trimming, Bal 
steckings. ° 
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4 DVERTISEMENTS 
FOR THIS PAGE 


And Lue svu rt Coverare reve. ved only by 
WM, J. CARLTON, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 
39 Park Row, New York, 
To whom all orders should be addressed. 


PIANOS! ORGANS! MELODEONS! 


Our new Instrument filly warranted for Six Years. 
New Seven-Octave Piano Fortes from $275 to $700. 
Second-hand Pianos from $40 to $250. New Cabinet 
Organs, $45 and upward. 

We ARB ALSO AGENTS FOR THE NEW 
BURDETT COMBINATION ORGAN 
(With Carpenter & Burdett’s New Improvements.) 

Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO. Manuf'rs, 
435 Broome Street, near Broadway, N. Y. 


HITCHCOCK’S 


DIME MUSIC. 


The Starry Flag. 

Monastery Bells, 

Do not forget me. 

Jenny May Polka. 

The Old Mousg uetaire. 
Genevieve March. 

The Sea Flower, 

Alpine Bells, 

Try Again. 

Valliance Polka, 
_The Bridge. 

Silver Dream Waltz. 

The Reaper and the Flowers. 
The Waverly Waltz. 

Among the Heather. 

The Pioneer's March, 

Kit Flannagan’s Fairy. 

La Carcanet Fantasia. 

Starlight Serenade. 

The Syren Waltz. 

I would I were a Star. 

Eugenie March. 

The tlower Queen. 

Garden City March. 

The Beacon that Lights me Tome. 
Glenwood Polka. 

Thou art like the Flower. 
Pleasant Dreams. 

The Heart should never Grow Old. 
Carnival of Venice. 

The Culprit Fay. 

Long Branch Polka. 

Lillian’s Song. 

Kiss Waltz. 

In Tears I Pine for Thee. 

Grand Duchess Waltz. 

Pulling Hard against the Stream. 
Indian March, 

The Frost-Flower. 

Danghter of Eve. 

The Nun's Prayer. 

Faust March. 

Nelly Carey. 

The Delhi Galop, 

Sleep Well, Sweet Angel. 

Orphee Aux Enfers Galop. 

It is better to Laugh than be sighing. 
Wedding March. 

My Soul to God, My Heart to Thee. 

1. Anvil Chorus. 

The above can be obtained of Music and Periodical 
dealers generally The whole 50 mailed (post-paid) on 
receipt of $5.00, or any 6f the ser‘es on receipt of price, 
10c, each. BENJ. W, HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

: 24 Beckman Street, New York. 


ONLY HALF THE NUMBER REQUIRED 


HOWELLS’ 


“SATIN. FINISHE 











New PATENT OPIRALHAIR 4 
FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY- IDS DE 


J.C. HOWELLS & CO. mannfacture fine straight HAIR 
PINS of all styles.—Dzpot, 299 Broapwar, N, Y. 
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**4YXAMINE YOURSELF'!”’ Learn what are 

your capabilities, what pursuit in life to follow, 
and “what you can do best ;’’ also, ** when, and whom to 
marry,” by reading the new Book, entitled “HOW TO 
READ CHARACTER,” a “self-examiner,” containing 
170 engravings, and a chart for recording the sizes of all 
the organs of the brain. Price $1.25. Booksellers and 
Newsmen have it. Sent first post by 8. R. WELLS, No. 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE EMPRESS BELT, 


os ue 





a <i 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
From Harper’s Bazaar: “A Metallic Belt, called the 
Empress, finished in jet, silvered, gilt and plaid patterns, 
and worn with slides to match, is convenient and pretty 
with morning wrappers, It is also used as a foundation 
Jor Sitk Belts.” Samples sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 

ceipt of $1. Be particular to give size of waist. 

Address EMPRESS METALLIC BELT CO, 

153 Cuamuers Street, New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
fiveyears. We will pay $1000 forany machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours, Itmakes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.’ Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. Wo pay Agents from $75 to $200 per 
month and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Pitrssurg, Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machive manufactured, 


THE CLIMAX KNITTER!! 


NHIS is, without question, the best family knitting- 
machine ever invented, It is small, licht, neat, simple 
of construction, durable, works very rapidly, has but one 
needle, makes the old-fashioned knitting-needle stitch (and 
two others,) with light or heavy, single or double yarn, 
sets up and finishes tts own work, and needs no weights. 
lt knits close or loose textures, hollow or flat web, large 
or small fabrics—auything that can be knit by hand, ard 
in a much better manner, A child can readily operate it, 
and can learn te do so much sooner than to knit with or- 
dinary needles. There is nothing to be done but to thread 
a needle and turn acrank, until the heel is reached, which 
is formed to perfection, with little trouble and no sewing: 
the same is the case with the toe. 

The price of this knitter is but $25,00, which places it 
within the reach of every family, It is destined to be very 
popular, and we can offer agents, general aud special, ¢x- 
ceedingly liberal terms fur engaging in its sule. Send tor 
circulars. 

Address ESSTCK KNITTING MACHINE CO. 8. W. cor. 
11th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED—AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTINGM ACHINE. . Price 
$25. Tho simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Mach'ne 
ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per m unte. 
Liberal inducements to Agents. Adress AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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WHY 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Because, being made of the best materials, and every part 
being finished, in tite most perfect manner, they will run with 
great precision, and will not stop or run irregular, as is the 
cause with other Watches. 


We desire to increase the sale of these reliable time- 
pieces, and have reduced the prices muck lower than 
formerly. 

Silver Hunting Watches, 

Gold Hunting Watches (18-carat cases), 80.00 

Gold Hunting Watches (Ladies’ size), 70.00 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED BY SPECIAL CERTIFICATE. 


We send single Watches to apy place by express, with 
the bill to collect on delivery; and we give the purchaser 
the privilege of opening@Pe package and examining the 
Watch before paying, and if, after it is taken and paid for, 
it should not prove sutisfactorg> \eo will exchange it or 


REFUND THE MONEY. 


We have sent thousands of these Watches by express, 
and to every section of the country, and by our improved 


" $18.00 


SHEARS AND SOISS 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO. 


B2 Beekman St., N. Y. 

New and elegant in design, of strperior material and 
workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades are secured 
by a simple contrivance, and the acrew cannot possibly 
work loose. Every pair warranted, Sent by 1, post- 
free, on receipt of : 

For Ladies’ Shears (ordinary size)... ...« 1.00 
Family Shears (lurger handles)........... .ise--00 1.30 


ates one! 





Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & 60. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


for an estimate. They have unequaled facilities for se- 
curing an insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 





method of packing they will go safely to any di 
Persons living in the distant Statea and Territories can 
save from 50 to 100 per cent. by buying from us. 

Do not order a Watch till you have sent for our Descriptive 
Price List, It expluins the different kinds, gives weight and 
quality of the cases, with prices of each. 

When you write for a price list please state that you 
saw this in Teterson’s Magazine. Address, in full, 


HOWARD & CO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
‘ No. 619 Broadway, New York. 
A Year guaranteed to Agents. Address J. 

8600 aiecnn’ 5 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ERSONS thinking of advertising to any extent will 
do well Lefore making contracts to apply to GEO. P. 
ROWELL &'CO., Advertising Agents, for an estimate. 
They have unequaled facilities for securing the insertion 
of advertisements in all newspapers and periodicals at low 
rates. Address them at No. 40 Park Row, N, Y., inclosing 


stamp for their Circular containing the names of more than 
One Thousand Newspapers aud cost of advertising in them. 


GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 


No. 8 CHURCH STREET 
P. ©. Box 5506, New York City. 
An organization of capitalists for the purpose of import- 
ing Teas and distributing them to Merchants throughout 
the country at Importer’s prices. Established 1869. 
for Price List. 














Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to.apply to 


GEO, P. ROWELL & CO. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


for an estimate. They have unequaled facilities for se- 
curing an insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


No. 40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


inclosing stamp for their Circular containing the names 
of more than (ne Thousand Newspapers and cost of ad- 
vertisiug in them, 





| 


| 
| of more than One Thousand Newspapers and cost of ad- 
vertising in them, : 


and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


inclosing stamp for their Circular containing the names 

of more than One Thousand Newspapers and cost of ad- 

vertising in them. 

\ ANTED, live men, who can give security for goods 
received, to distribute * packages” of “ Wunder of 

the World,” among families, and collect the same. Ad- 

dress, J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YLER WATER WHEELS,.—Over 3,000 in 
operation. Address the manuf’rs, Sidlivan Machine 
Co., Claremont, N. H., for reduced price list, 








$1140 How I made it in Six Months. 
¢ Secret und sample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, 
New York. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
WSs WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $80 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER. & CO., Mur'shali, Mich, 











MVE MAGIC COMB will chenge any colored hair 
or beard to avpefhrauent Black or Brown. One Comb 

sent by Mail for $1. For sale by Merchantsand Druggists 

generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SAMPLE STOCKING! 
Samples and Circulers of Lamb's Family Knitting Ma- 
chine and Chicopee Sewing Machine. Address, enclosing 
stamp, JAS. D. ORNE & CO., General Agents, 1 & 8 Mar- 
ket St., Rochester, New York; or 922 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








Persons thinking of: advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


for an estimate, They heve unequaled fagilities for se- 
curing the insertion of advertisemelits in newspapers 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


No. 40 PARK ROW, N. ¥. 


inclosing stamp for their Circular containing the names 


‘ 


‘ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HITCHCOCK’S 
HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Printed on heavy musie- paper, 4 pages, colored titles, 
Mnsic and Words, Muiled fur 6 cents each, or the whole 
6u for $3. 

NOW READY: 
No. 60. Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
. Mabel Waltz. 
. The Smile of Memory. 
. Sweet Heart. 
}. Boot-Black’s Song. 
5. Lady Mine, 
. Five o’clock in the Morning. 
3. Those Tassels on the Buots, 
2. Pretty Bird. 
. Why Wandering Here? 
. Call Me Thine Own. 
. Le Sabre de Mon Pere. 
. Woodside Waltz and Polka. 
. Home, Sweet Home. Instrumental, 
. Perichole’s Letter. 
5. The Moonlit Sea, 
. Bt. Nicholas Galop. 
. Velocipede Johnny. 
2. Gens D’ Armes Duett. 
. Gems from Orphee. 
. Belles of Broadway. 
. Flying Trapeze, 
. Power of Love. Instrumental. 
. Susan’s Story. 
. I will not Ask to Press that Cheek, 
. The Rosy Wreath. 
. The Life Boat. 
33. The Light of the World. Sacred. 
2. Beautiful Bells, 
« Ixion Galop. 
. Olympic Schottisch. 
. Up in a Balloon. 
. There’s a Charm in Spring. 
. See, the Conquering Hero Comes. 
. Take Back the Heart, 
. The Passing Bell. 
. Still Pi Love Thee. 
23. Waltzing down at Long Branch. 
2. Riding down Broadway. 
21. She Might not Suit your Fancy. 
. Arm-in-Arin, Jvlka Mazourka, 
. The Rose of Erin. 
. Silver Chimes, 
. The Old Cottage Clock. 
. ILis Love Shines over All, 
5. Maggie’s Secret. 
. Little Maggie May. 
3. The Danish Doy’s Whistle. 
. Come Hither, My Baby, My Darling. 
. Genevieve Waltz. 
Skating Rink Polka, 
Champagne Charlie, 
Praise of Tears. 
I Really Don’t Think T Shall Marry. 
Good Bye, Sweetheart, Good-Bye. 
Not for Joseph. 
Blue-Eyes. 
We'd Better Bide a Wee. 
Won't You Teil Me Why, Robin? 
1, Captain Jinks. 

The above can be obtained at the music, hook and peri- 
Olical stores, or by inclosing the price, 5 CENTS EACH, to 
the Pablisher, Other choice selectious will rapidly follow. 
Ageuts wanted, 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, No. 24 Beekman St., N. I. 


Sacred. 


Ke prereset 





W ANTED—LADY AGENTS, in every Town and Village 


to sell what every Indy will purchase at sight. Address 


Miss MURRAY, 139 Fulton Street, New York. 





CARMINA YALENSIA. 


A new céllection of ConLece Sones, with Piano Fortr 
AccoMPANIMENTS, The famous *WoopEN SPOON LANciers.’ 
and the “Sone or TRE Spoon ;” also, the celebrated “Cukist- 
MAS ANTHEM,” aretnoluded. Asa collection of Miscel!/aneons 
Music for Sociat Entertainment this book has no equal. Ex- 
tra.cluth, price $1.80. Mailed post-paid on receipt cf 


rice, 
. TAINTOR BROS., Publishers, 6 8 Broadway, NX. ¥. 


. INDIA 
PACAMELS HAIR SHAWLS! 


J- RUSSELL, 
33 EAST TWENTIETH ST., NEW YORK 
Being an old resident of India, and of 
long experience in this business. engages 
te furnish a better Shawl for less money than 
any other house, 


WATERS’ 

NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 

MELODEONS, and CABINET ORGANS, 

The best Manufactured ; Warranted for 6 years. 
Fifty Pianos, Melodeons and Organs of six first class 

makers, at low prices for Cash, or, one-third cash ani the 
balance in Mouthly Tostallments. Second-hand Instru- 
ments at great bargains. Illustrated Catalogue mailed fur 
three cents, Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New York. 
HORACE WATERS. 


TY NPT) AT a) 
INDISPENSABLE. 
HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO TALK, 
HOW TO BEHAVE and HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 
One vol., 600 pages, $2.25. 

HOW TO READ CHARACTER; the Self Examiner, a 
new Illustrated Hand-Book of PHreNoLocy and Piysioc- 
nomy, for Students and Examiners, with a Chart for record- 
ing the sizes of the different Organs of the Brain, in the 
delineation of Character, with upward of 170 Engravings. 
Price, in Muslin, $1.15; in Paper, $1.00. 

All Works on Phonography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Medicines, and the Natural Sciences generaliy. 
Agents wanted, ‘Please address 

8. R, WELLS, Nb, 389 Broadway, N. ¥. 


C. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano-F.rtes, 
and the Tremaine Bros., unrivaled PARLOR, CHURCH 
AND SCHOOL ORGANS. 

New and Second-hand Pianos at low prices for cash, or 
sold on installments. New Cabinet Organs, $5 and up- 
wards. C.M. TREMAINE & BRO. 435 Broome St. necr 
Broadway, N. ¥. 


A NEW BOOK FOR AGENTS!! 


By CATHARINE E, BEECHER, and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S HOME; 


OR, PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIO SCIENCE. 
Being a guide to Economical, Healthful, Beautiful and 
Christien Homes. One large 12mo. volume of about 500 
pages, profusely illustrated, A work that will find ite way 
into every household iu the land. 
A SPLENDID BOOK FOR LADY CANVASSERS. 


Sold only throngh Agents by subscription. Exclusive 
territory and liberal discounts given. Seud for descriptive 
circular to 


J.B. FORD & CO., Pustisners, 39 Park Row. N.Y. 


























A NEW TABLE KNIFE! 


WITH PATENT HARD RUBBER HANDLE. 


The most Durable Knife Known. 


Hot Water has no Effect upon it. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUTLERY, AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


MERIDEN CUTLERY (0., 43 Beekman Street, New York, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS 


OF THE 


CHOICEST FRUITS AND SPICES. 





FAMILIES who desire delicious and hi Ee FLAVORING EXTRACTS, should ask their grover or 
ie) 


druggist for COLTON’S SELECT FL 


They have for a long time proved a great favorite at Saratoga Springs, Newport, and many cities. and. Summer 


resorts, and wherever the Choicest and Best are sought. 


Their great success is because they are the true rich 


Hinvors of the Fruits and Spices of remarkable strength and economy. Though they cost a little more per bottle than 


ordinary perene Extracts, they are a fs 
COLTON’S RICH VANIL 
cltue purity 


reat saving in the actual cost, and you get the best. 
A EXTRACT is sought by many who prize the deli- 


. Jo, NYOLLAND, (Timothy Titcomb,) of Springfield, Mass., the well known author of “ Katharina,” 


&c., mn: “They are the Standard in all this vici ty.” 


ULIUS SAYER, of Newport, R. I, thd welb known caterer in luxuries and fine groceries, says: 
aE. than trebled my sale in Flavoring Extracts with COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS.’ 
I, MILLER & SONS, (and | others of the largest dealers) in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., say: 


entire satisfaction to all our customers.” 
Ex- 

Flavoring Extracts she — need.” 
Ex-Gov. WM. BUC 

find them very fine.” 


Gov. JAMES Y. SMITH, of Providence, R. I., says: 


KINGHAM,, of Connecticut, says: 
FIRST. CLASS UOTELS, CON FECTION ERs, AND ICB CREAM MAKERS SEEK TUEM. 


“T have 
“They give 
“My wife pronounces them superior to any 


“ For a long time we have used them, and 


DEALERS IN CHOICE FLAVORS TREBLE THEIR SALES WITH THEM. 
SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. W, COLTON’S N. Y. DEPOT, 71 MAIDEN LANE. 





SABBATH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Should send 35 cents for a specimen copy of the latest and 
best Music Book for Sabbath Schools, by J. P. Webster, 


entitled the 
SIGNET RING, 

A choice selection (160 pages,) of the most beautiful 
hymus and tunes, arranged as solos, duets, trios and cho- 
ruses, all but six of which were composed expressly for 
this work. Published by LYON & HEALY, Clark and 
Washington streets, Chicago. 
A DAY to agents selling Sitvers’ Patent ELAstic 
Brooms. Horace Greely says: “1 predict its suc- 
CLEGG & CO., 38 Cortlandt St., New York. 

ee —t Tt. La 


LADIES? 


DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS AND GARDENING? 
READ THE HORTICULTURIST, NEW YORK. 


EVERY NUMBER gives good practical direcrions for 
the cave uf your Garden, has beautiful illustrations of new 
and choice Flowers, and plans for Flower Gardens. SPLEN- 
pip Premiums of new Rasen. [ties and Books, given for 
new sul!scribers, Send stamp for illustrated prospectus or 
contne n copy 
HENRY ¥. WILLIAMS, Prop'r, 57 Park Row., N. ¥. 





cess.” 





By subscribing to ‘the M USICAL INDEPEND- 
ENT a large quarto monthly musical magazine, you can 
therein obtian every year, over 

$20 WORTH OF MUSIC FOR $2. 
Each number contains, in addition to the usual amount of 
interesting musical reading, $1.75 worth of the choicest 
Songs, Duets and Qnartettes ( with Piano, Organ or Melo- 
deon ‘Accompaniment,) and beautiful selections. of solo 
pieces for Piano, Organ or Melodeon, such as Marches, 
Poikas, Variations, Mazurkas, Operatic Selections, ke. 
First six numbers now ready. Price, $2 per year. Speci i- 
men copies sent for 25 cents each, by the Publishers, 
LYON & ITEALY, Clark und Washington Streets, Chicago. 


TH E WOODRUFF BAROMETER. 

Best, cheapest, prettiest and only perfectly portable 
Rarometer ever made. Also, over three hundred styles 
Thermometers, made by CHAS. WILDER, Peterboro, New 
Mampshire. Agents wanted in eyery county. 

VINS’ PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady should 
Ihave them. For sale at Variety Stores. Made only by 
E. IVINS, 1301 Marshall Street, Philadelphia. 


THE MAGIC COMB. 


Will color Gray Hair a pérmanent black or brown. 
’ mt by mail for $1.25. »Address,\ WM. PATTON, to 
sic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


bn vSiCANel ar Pa 














Give your Patients SWEET “QUININE? 
$3000 SALARY. _ Address U. 8. ~ PLANO Co., N.Y. 


Ga NTS WANTED for the only steel ongraving of Gen, 
AG Grant and his family, published with their approval. 
Size 15x19. Address GOODSPEED & CO., 37 Park Rew, 
New York, 











WHOEVER 


ILL act as (gent, either lady or gentleman, can earn 
in an evening a Wen of Sueerine, SiLk Daess Partiny. 
Wart, Carpet, Set or Waver.y Novets, &c. &c., or selec 


tion from a great variety of other articles, as Commissions 
in our 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 


Comprising over 350 different articles, 
logues. 
ton, 


PEPER RPE BEE EBB 


Send for Cata- 
. PARKER & CO., 98 and 100 Summer Street, Bos- 
ass. 





To tus Work1na Crass :—I am now prepared to furnish 
all classes with constant employment ut their homes, the 
whole of the time, or for the spare moments. Business 
new, light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per evening, 
is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the boysand 
girls earn nearly as much as men. Great inducements 
are offered those who will devote their whole time to the 
business; and, that every person who sees this notice, may 
send mo their address and test the business for themselves, 
I make the following unparalleled offer: To all who are 
not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 to pay 
for the trouble of writing me, Full particulars, direc- 
tions, &c., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


$20 A DAY, TO MALE AND FEMALE. 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE ‘$20 SIIUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch atike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACITIN#E in the mar- 
ket sold for less than $40. All others are infringeme nts, 
and the seller and user are liable to prosecution and im- 
prisonment. Full particulars free. Address W. A. HEN- 
DERSON & CO., Cleveland; Ohio, 


FREE FOR A 3 CENT STAMP. 


A PAMPHLET containing valuable information on the 
subject of Advertising. A List of over Ono Thousaad 
Newspapers, (THE BEST ADVERTISING Mepiums,) and price 
cards ppg advertising rates. Address Geo. l. RowLLt 


& Co., Now York. 

$10 TO 2) PER DAY SURE, and no risk. 
Agents wanted everywhere, on 

chdhamlestonl or by the month, to sell our Putent Brerl-s- 

ting White Wire Clothes Line. For full particulars, address 

the American’ Wine Go:,75 William Street, N. ¥,, or 16 

Dearborn Streét, Chicago, ILI. 














EAFNESS, OATARRH, SCROFULA. A lady who had 

suffered for years from Deafness, Catarrh and Scrofula, 
was cured by a simple remedy. ‘Iler sympathy and grati- 
titude prompts her to send the feceipt free of charge to 
any one similarly afflicted, Addiess Mrs. M, C. Leeeztt, 
Hoboken, N. J, 











